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Versace  killer  takes  answers  to  the  grave 


Cunanan  suicide 
ends  manhunt 


Ed  VufBanqr  in  Washington, 
tan  Traynor  In  Bonn  and 
John  Hoopor  in  Romo 


f f HE  reign  of 

■ ■ I . terror  that 

E was  brought 

1 upon  us  by 

I Andrew  Cun- 

anan is  over,”  announced  the 
Miami  Beach  police  chief; 
Richard  Barreto,  yesterday 


morning,  closing  one  of 
America’s  biggest  ever  man- 
hunts. Police  marksmen  had 
stormed  a houseboat  and 
found  the  body  of  Gianni  Ver- 
sace’s murderer.  Cunanan 
had  shot  himself  in  the  head, 
police  said. 

One  FBI  officer  described 
Mr  Barreto’s  statement  as 

“the  highi»gf.ranlring  <tfgFi  of 

relief  I’ve  beard  for  a while”. 
The  corpse  of  America’s 


most  wanted  man  was  found 
by  Swat  agents  through  a 
dense  haze  of  tear  gas  and 
concussion-grenade  fUmes. 

The  discovery  of  the  body 
followed  a five-hour  siege 
after  a idiot  was  fired  from 
within  the  houseboat  at  a 
caretaker  who  went  to  inves- 
tigate after  spotting  a 
stranger. 

The  man  reported  the  inci- 
dent to  the  police.  Within 
minutes,  hundreds  of  officers 
and  Swat  marksmen  had 
swooped  into  and  cleared  the 
area,  and  trained  foe  sights  of 
scores  of  high-velocity  rifles 
on  foe  houseboat 

A telephone  was  thrown  in, 
but  no  contact  made. 

No  shots  were  fired  by 


police,  only  foe  salvo  of  con- 
cussion grenades  and  tear  gas 
to  make  way  for  six  agents  to 
burst  into  the  houseboat 

Police  said  it  hpd  tavwn 
some  time  for  the  masked 
agents  to  find  and  identify  the 
body,  because  erf  foe  ftunes  in- 
side foe  bonding.  Electric 
fans  were  brought  in  to  dispel 
them. 

A pistol  found  beside  Cam 
arum’s  lflflggg  hand  was  al- 
most certainly  foe  same  .40 
calibre  handgun  that  Irfllad 
Versace,  and  two  of  Cunan- 
an’s  other  victims.  Police  said 
there  was  no  suicide  note. 

The  gunshot  to  foe  head 
mada  identification  difficult, 
police  sources  said,  but  con- 
firmation ramp  alter  a thumb- 


print was  matched  with 
police  files. 

Next  comes  foe  autopsy. 
and  the  pursuit  of  unan- 
swered questions  about  the 
motives  behind  Conanan’s 
killing  spree.  Principal 
among  these  wtH  be  tests  for 
Aids;  one  theory  is  that  Cun- 
anan >»»d  contracted  foe  dis- 
ease and  was,  initially  at 
least,  wreaking  revenge  on 
those  who  might  have  in- 
fected him.  There  win  also  be 
an  examination  of  i»h  brain 
1C  as  one  Miami  coroner  said 
yesterday,  “it  hasn’t  been  all 
blown  apart  by  foe  gunshot". 

The  manhunt  ended  three 
miles  from  where  it  had 
begun  on  foe  steps  of  Gianni 
Versace's  palazzo.  where  the 


Alarm 
at  DPP 
death 


SCOTTISH 
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Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  Crown  Prose- 
cution Service 
was  last  night 
accused  of  being  a 
shambles  after  it 
admitted  for  the 
second  time  in  two  days  that  a 
decision  not  to  prosecute 
police  officers  over  a death  in 
custody  was  flawed.  Jack 
Straw,  the  Home  Secretary, 
was  under  pressure  to  initiate 
an  inquiry  into  the  way  such 
cases  are  investigated. 

Dame  Barbara  Mills,  foe  Di- 
rector of  Public  Prosecutions, 
agreed  to  reconsider  a decision 
not  to  prosecute  over  foe  death 
of  Richard  O’Brien,  an  Irish- 
born  father  of  seven  after  a 
High  Court  challenge  was 
brought  by  his  widow,  Alison. 

On  Wednesday,  Dame  Bar- 
bara threw  in  her  hand  on  a 
similar  challenge  brought  by 
OJamid  Jones,  widow  of  Shlji 
Lapite,  a Nigerian  asylum- 
seeker  who  died  after  being 
placed  in  a neck-bold  30  min- 
utes after  be  wasf  stopped  by 
police  for  “acting  suspi- 
ciously." Inquest  juries  had 
recorded  verdicts  of  unlawful 
killing  in  both  instances. 

The  cases  reveal  that  de- 
spite the  highly  charged  and 
controversial  nature  erf  such 
cases,  decisions  are  taken  at  a 
lower  level  and  evidence  is 
not  considered  by  foe  DPP- 
Fiona  Murphy,  solicitor  to 
Mrs  O’Brien,  said:  This  is 
the  second  case  in  two  days 
where  the  DPP  has  admitted 
in  court  that  the  decision- 
making process  in  her  office 
Is  a shambles.  These  circum- 
stances cry  out  for  a lull 
review  of  and  inquiry  into  foe 
role  of  foe  DPP." 

The  call  was  echoed  by  In- 
quest, which  monitors  deaths 
in  police  custody.  Its  director , 
Deborah  Coles,  said:  “We  are 
appalled  by  what  this  case 
hno  revealed  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  CPS  in  foe  way  it 
deals  with  police  violence." 

Yesterday’s  case  collapsed 
after  Patrick  O’Com.or,  QC 
for  the  O’Brien  family. 


s 
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alerted  Lord  Justice  Rose  and 
Mr  Justice  Jowitt  to  discrep- 
ancies in  an  affidavit  from 
Richard  Munday,  the  princi- 
pal crown  prosecutor  who 
takes  prosecution  decisions 
in  police  cases,  and  memos  to 
superiors  about  the  case,  ex- 
plaining why  the  decision 
was  taken. 

Mr  Munday  cites  consider- 
ations in  a memo  — for  exam- 
ple his  theory  that  injuries  to 
Mr  O’Brien  were  inflicted  by 
his  son  accidentally  kicking 
him  in  the  police  van,  con- 
trary to  the  pathologist's  evi- 
dence that  these  were  proba- 
bly caused  by  his  head  being 
banged  on  the  ground  — 
which  are  absent  from  foe  af- 
fidavit submitted  to  foe  court 
under  nath  explaining  the 
reasons  for  not  instigating  a 
prosecution. 

Mrs  Mills  threw  in  her 
hand  amid  confusion,  over 
whether  she  had  been  person- 
ally involved  in  foe  decision. 

A memo  from  Mr  Munday  to  B jjWBP 
Dame  Barbara  about  the  case, 
disclosed  after  the  hearing  B jaMBS 

had  started,  was  marked  “for  RE  tflMR  4 _ 

your  decision-"  B 4nKii  ^ IB 

The  court  had  earlier  B fflfffff  - 'JbII 

received  a letter  from  a senior  B 

CPS  manager,  Dru  Sharpllng,  -^BK|B 

stating  that  Dame  Barbara  j^BKffl 

had  taken  no  part  in  the 
decision. 

Lord  Justice  Rose  expressed 

concern  about  foe  different  jBSN&alffljl 

reasons  given  by  Mr  Munday  \-^^B 

for  not  going  ahead  with  a pros-  tlfl  gT  B 

edition  in  his  affidavit  and  the 

memo.  The  judge  also  said  be  ' 

was  concerned  about  the  confU- 

sion  over  who  had  taken  foe  HaBMBdB  Jl 

decision.  - 

CPS  spokeswoman  said 

Dame  Barbara  did  not  see  foe  S' % 

evidence  but  only  a summary  iff! 

briefing  note.  “It  is  for  the 
reviewing  lawyer  to  take  foe 
decision.  Senior  managers, 
including  the  director,  would  HAM 

be  consulted.  In  this  case  the  MBBMW 

director  did  not  see  any  evi-  KyfML  ~ ' - - ,-3T  • . < , 

dential  material."  ' ja 

A third  case,  involving  Derek 

Twa/hi*v.  who  was  "suffocated  i^^BMHMMBB5nK£S^5S5Bga*=yS!£^^7rS5g-gi^^P*MBWagMl^lB^^B^^B 
to  uncansciousnesrf’  by  mem- 

bers  of  West  MMtapdsjer^  showing  the  Dag...  Shop  assistant  Cathie  Stepien  hoists  the  cross  of  St  Andrew  In  the 
crimes  sqvad  but  sorvivea,  ^d^of  ^eSaittish  shop  in  Edinburgh’s  Royal  Mile  yesterday  photograph:  jEFFMn-creu. 
me$  flhfifld  today. 
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designer  was  murdered  on 
foe  morning  of  July  15. 

Mr  Barreto  said  yesterday 
he  was  not  surprised  that  his 
quarry  had  moved  only  a 1 
short  distance  from  foe  crime 
scene.  “He  made  it  40  blocks 
from  the  original  scene. 
There  was  terrific  pressure 
on  Mm  from  law  enforce- 
ment, media  exposure  and 
public  vigilance.  ] think  he 
was  a desperate  person;  it  was 
very  difficult  for  him  to  move 
abouL” 

One  criminologist  specialis- 
ing in  serial  killers.  Dr  Casey 
Jordan  erf  Connecticut  Uni- 
versity. said:  “He  wanted  at- 
tention. but  be  cannot  have 
foreseen  how  much  attention 
torn  to  page  3,  column  l 


A police  helicopter  cindes  the  houseboat  where  Cunanan  died 


Labour  hails  great 
Scottish  adventure 


Ewen  MacAskDl,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Labour  govern- 
ment yesterday  em- , 
barked  on  Its  biggest ! 
venture  yet  when  it , 
published  a constitutional 
package  aimed  at  returning 
to  Scotland  in  three  years  the 
parliament  it  lost  almost  300  | 
years  ago. 

. _ Describing  it  as  ‘‘a  new  par- 
liament for  foe  new  mfllen- 
nimn”,  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary. Donald  Dewar, 
published  a white  paper  that 
will  create  a powerful  129- 
member  tax-raising  and  legis- 
lative parliament  in  Edin- 1 
burgh  in  January  2000. 

The  white  paper  could 
cause  foe  biggest  constitu- 
tional upheaval  in  Britain 
since  Irish  independence  in 
1920,  with  opportunities  for  a 
rethink  of  foe  political  struc- 1 
tune  in  England  too. 

The  scale  of  the  task  being  I 
undertaker  in  disentangling  1 
the  two  countries  is  under- 
lined  in  foe  white  paper’s  de- 1 
tail.  Issues  from  abortion  to  | 
film  classification  will  be  di- 1 
vided  between  Westminster  j 
and  Edinburgh. 

The  paper  will  establish  a 
parliament  with  much  more 
power  than  foe  one  proposed 
by  Labour  in  foe  1970s.  It  will 
be  responsible  for  health, 
education,  local  government, 
economic  development,  law 
and  home  affairs,  and  a host 
of  other  departments.  West- 
minster will  retain  repons  ibi- 
lity  for  foreign  policy,  de- 
fence, security  and  other  key 
areas.  A complex  mechanism 
wIH  adjudicate  In  disputes  be- 
tween Westminster  and  the  1 
Scottish  parliament 
The  new  parliament  will  be  1 
elected  by  a form  of  propor- 
tional representation,  with  73 
of  foe  129  MSPs  (Members  of 
a Scottish  Parliament)  elected 
from  constituencies  and  foe 
remainder  from  a list  system. 
It  will  be  a fixed-term 
parliament 

The  72  Scottish  MPs  at 
Westminster  may  be  reduced 
by  up  to  a dozen. 

Eight  British  prime  minis- 
ters this  century  have  prom- 
ised to  deliver  devolution  for 
Scotland  and  Mr  Blair,  foe 
ninth,  is  on  course  finally  to 
deliver  if  the  Scots  vote  for  ft, 
as  is  likely,  in  a referendum 
on  September  1L  Mr  Dewar, 
who  has  campaigned  for  de- 
volution since  i960,  said: 
“Over  foe  years  1 have  seen 
many  devolution  proposals 
come  and  gu  I believe  this 
one  will  come  and  stay.” 

But  Michael  Annum,  con- 
stitutional spokesman  for  the 
Conservatives,  who  have  no 
seats  in  Scotland,  described 
die  white  paper  as  a sombre 
day  for  Scotland.  The  pro- 
posal was  “dangerous,  dam- 
aging and  dishonest”  and 
would  fan  the  flames  of 

ngHnnalkm 

The  white  paper  shows  that 
Mr  Dewar  emerged  almost 
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victorious  from  his  cabinet 
dashes  with  sceptical  minis- 
ters. apart  from  being  forced 
to  concede  an  end  to  file  his- 
toric principle  that  guaran- 
tees Scottish  over-representa- 
tion at  Westminster. 

The  personality  clashes  in 
cabinet  committee  were  bru- 
tal, anil  pro- unionist  minis- 
ters will  almost  certainly 
challenge  Scotland's  privi- 
leged position  in  having  a 
Woe  grant  that  provides  more 
per  head  of  population  than 


for  England.  Unlike  the  Welsh 
Secretary.  Ron  Davies,  who 
faced  hostility  from  some 
Labour  backbenchers  over 
his  plans  for  an  assembly,  Mr 
Dewar  had  almost  unanimous 
backing  from  foe  Labour  and 
Liberal  Democrat  side  In  foe 
Commons  yesterday,  with 
even  Labour's  arch  anti-devo- 
lutionist  Tam  Dalyell  muted. 

The  Scottish  National  Par- 
ty's national  council  is  to 
meet  on  August  2 to  decide 
whether  to  campaign  for  the 
devolution  plan,  which  falls  a 
long  way  short  of  indepen- 
dence. But  it  is  a near  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  opt  to 
back  the  Yes  campaign. 

Conservative  MPs  com- 
plained that  ministers  from 
foe  Scottish  parliament  will 
be  able  to  negotiate  direct 
with  foe  European  Union,  at 
times  an  behalf  of  foe  UK,  but 
they  would  not  be  able  to 
question  them. 

There  was  also  concern 
among  Conservative  MPs 
over  foe  Scottish  parliament’s 
power  to  raise  up  to  £450  mil- 
lion either  through  income 
tax  or  some  other  form  erf 
taxation. 

WMta  paper  details,  page  7; 
Leader  comment,  paga  12 
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Home  Secretary  promises  to  get  own  house  in  order  with  more  blacky  an 

Moaning  in  Straw  sets  up  race 

the  gloaming 


Simon  Hoggart 


Donald  dewar 
launched  his  white 
paper  on  Scottish  devo- 
lution yesterday.  Mr  Dewar 
was  a wise  choice  for  this  diffi- 
cult job:  he  is  that  tremendous 
rarity,  a Scottish  politician 
who  is  generally  liked  by 
other  Scottish  politicians. 

This  was  particularly  lucky 
since  only  Scottish  politicians 
got  much  of  a look-in  yester- 
day. It  was  34  minutes  after 
the  question  session  began 
that  the  First  English  person 
was  able  to  offer  his  opinion, 
and  smother  20  minutes  before 
the  first  English  Labour  MP 
was  called. 

On  and  on.  the  roll  call  of 
the  clans  continued:  Wallace. 
Maclean.  Dal  yell.  Fyfe,  Ross. 
Cana  van,  Galloway  and 
Campbell  There  may  be  no 
Tory  MPs  representing  Scot- 
land, but  they  still  have  a few 
Scots,  and  most  of  them  were 
summoned. 

This  was  Scotland  calling  to 
Scotland,  from  glen  to  glen, 
across  the  rolling  lowlands,  to 
distant  purple  islands,  from 
the  disused  shipyards  of  the 
Clyde  to  the  cobbled  alleyways 
of  Edinburgh  lined  with  twee 
little  shops  selling  whisky-fla- 
voured marmalade  and  short- 
bread In  tartan  tins. 

Clearly,  the  views  of  the 
English  counted  very  little. 
After  all,  we  are  only  the  sods 
who  will  end  up  paying  for 
this  experiment 
Michael  Ancram,  a Caledo- 
nian toff  who  sits  for  Devizes, 
and  presently  the  Tories*  con- 
stitutional spokesman,  said 
that  it  was  “a  sombre  day  for 
Scotland",  and  when  Labour 
MPs  jeered  back,  made  the 
mistake  of  declaring:  “Oh  yes, 
it  Is!”  which  brought  back  the 
inevitable  pantomime  reply. 

Mr  Ancram  took  a literary 
turn.  “We  will  be  asking  the 
people  of  Scotland  to  look 
carefully  Into  the  dark-filled 
night  this  statement  opens  be- 
fore them.” 

Tories  were  outraged  at  two 
things:  first  the  notion  that  a 


Scottish  minister — not  an- 
swerable to  the  Westminster 
parliament  — might  repre- 
sent the  UK  In  Europe.  But 
they  were  even  crasser  about 
the  West  Lothian  question. 

The  West  Lothian  Question 
isnot,  as  you  might  think. 
"Where  on  earth  is  West  Lo- 
thian?" but  “Why  should  the 
MP  for  WestLothian.be 
allowed  to  vote  on  matters  af- 
fecting West  Bromwich,  and 
not  the  other  way  round?” 

The  Government's  reply  to 
this  conundrum  is  succinct, 
convincing  and  Intellectually 
watertight.  It  can  be  summa- 
rised as:  “So  what?” 

This  was  not  enough  for 
Richard  Shepherd,  one  of  the 
tiny  handful  of  English  MPs 
who  was  called.  Shaking,  even 
croaking,  with  emotion  he 
said  that  the  new  arrangement 
meant  that  our  votes  were  no 
longer  equal — they  depended 
on  where  you  lived.  “The  ma- 
jority will  be  outraged  at  the 
thought  "My  vote  is  less.’  ” 

Actually,  1 doubt  that  the 
majority  will  even  notice.  This 
is  a very  private  affair. 

Another  Rngiish  Tory  who 
complained  about  something 
was  told  by  Mr  Dewar  that 
“perhaps  you  should  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  is  going  on 
in  Scotland.  I don’t  mean  it 
, rudely,  but  you  are  not 
steeped  in  it,  in  the  way  that  I 

am" 

This  translates  as:  “We 
know  what  we  want,  we  intend 
to  get  it,  and  you  ran  mind 
your  own  business.” 

And  so  they  wilL  Mr  Dewar 
turned  the  West  Lothian  Ques- 
tion on  its  head  by  ranin6  it 
the  Devizes  Question,  after  Mr 
Ancram's  seat  “It  is  rather 
odd  to  ask  why  a party  which 
cannot  even  get  a single  seat 
in  Scotland  should  pontificate 
on  what  is  clearly  a desire  for 
change." 

This  is  Mr  Dewar’s  brand  of 
diffident  triumphalism  (one 
Scots  paper  recently  com- 
pared him  to  Robert  the  Bruce 
— “I  wanted  to  take  to  my  bed 
for  the  day”).  The  referendum 
poses  two  questions,  and  the 
Government’s  policy  is  to  call 
fortwoyesses. 

Labour  Scots  kept  standing 
up  and  joyflilly  shouting: 

“Yes!  Yes!"  They  sounded  as  if 
they  were  reaching  the  dimax 
of  carnal  congress,  quite  un- 
like the  congress  now  planned 
for  Scotland. 

Baton  and  on  these  Scots 
continued.  Bruce.  Begg,  Gra- 
ham, Michle . . . 


AIM  Travis 
Homo  Affair*  Editor 


Review 


A funny  thing 
didn’t  happen 


Lyn  Gardner 

Channel  4 Sitcom  Festival 

Riverside  Studios,  London 


THE  fun  of  the  annual 
Channel  4.  Sitcom  Festi- 
val is  in  trying  to  guess 
which  of  the  playlets  may 
eventually  make  it  into  televi- 
sion production.  The  agony  is 
having  to  sit  through  some  of 
the  witless  offerings.  IT  the 
three  scripts  I saw  performed 
really  are  those  with  the  great- 
est potential,  then  the  Ameri- 
cans need  have  no  fear  that 
their  supremacy  in  the  genre 
is  under  threat 
Perhaps  I just  always  hit  un- 
lucky. Of  the  18  sitcoms  pre- 
sented in  previous  festivals, 
six  are  apparently  in  develop- 
ment with  two  in  production. 
This  alone  may  justify  a festi- 
val which  otherwise  seems  de- 
signed to  save  money  on  mak- 
ing pilots  and  to  provide  tired 
TV  executives  with  a works 
outing.  The  uncharitable  may 
suspect  the  intervals  are 
longer  than  the  plays  less  for 
technical  reasons  than  be- 
cause the  punters  are  more 
likely  to  laugh  when  relaxed 
and  well-lubricated. 

Even  so.  there  were  times 
when  a return  to  canned 
laughter  would  have  been  the 
humane  course  of  action  — 
particularly  during  School 
Daze,  a playlet  most  notable 
for  the  extreme  youth  of  its 
author.  18-year-old  Susan 
Nickson.  and  a plot-line  about 
three  17-year-old  schoolgirls 
attempting  to  seduce  their 
new  teacher  that  has  such  un- 
fortunate parallels  with  the 
Cotringhain  case  that  it  seems 
almost  indecent 
I'm  prepared  to  believe  that 
the  average  17-year -old  girl’s 
ultimate  ambition  is  to  drink 
three  bottles  ofMerrydown 


THE  Home  Secretary, 
Jack  Straw,  last 
night  promised  that 
the  Government 
would  “get  its  house 
in  order"  over  racial  equality 
with  more  blacks  and  Asians 
in  the  highest  echelons  of 
Whitehall. 

Mr  Straw,  who  has  ordered 
an  ethnic  breakdown  of  Home 
Office  staff,  announced  he  Is 
to  set  up  a race  relations 
forum  “to  give  ethnic  minor- 
ities a new  and  effective  voice 
at  the  heart  of  government”. 

His  speech,  the  first  on  race 
equality  since  the  general 
election,  follows  hard  on  the 
heels  of  criticism  earlier  this 
week  from  Sir  Herman  Ouse- 


‘This  is  a 
complete 
travesty  of 
the  truth. 

As  far  as 
we  are 
concerned 
£20  million 
is  at  stake. 

We  have  been 
through  all 
the  records. 
Our  case 
for  demanding 
that  the 
money  we 
are  owed 
is  returned 
to  us  is 
watertight’ 

Group  Captain 

Alec  Ingle,  DFC 


lay,  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Racial  Equality, 
about  th«>  lurk  of  government 
action  to  tackle  the  near  in- 
visible rale  of  blacks  and 
Asians  in  the  highest  levels  of 
political,  economic  and  social 
life  in  Britain. 

In  a speech  to  the  Black 
Jewish  Forum  at  the  Com- 
mons, Mr  Straw  renewed  his 
election  manifesto  commit-  j 
ments  to  Introduce  specific 
new  crimes  of  racial  violence  | 
and  racial  harassment  which 
would  add  up  to  two  years  on  ! 
the  sentences  of  thugs  who  i 
carry  out  racist  attacks.  ' 

The  Home  Secretary  also 
confirmed  that  he  is  to  an- 
nounce a new  official  inquiry  | 
next  week  into  the  murder  of 
the  black  teenager  Stephen 
Lawrence,  who  was  stabbed  i 
to  death  in  what  the  coroner  I 


said  was  an  unprovoked  rac- 
ist attack. 

Last  night  Sir  Herman  said 
Mr  Straw’s  announcements 
.'take  us  forward  considera- 
bly” but  said  he  still  awaited 
"vital  statements  of  intend  on 
the  reform  of  the  Race  Rela- 
tions Act  and  action  at  the 
heart  of  Whitehall’s  machin- 
ery to  secure  employment  in 
high  places  for  ethnic 
minorities". 

He  said  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's proposals  were  strong 
on  consultation  and  participa- 
tion but  weak  on  ethnic  mi- 
nority involvement  in  policy 
reviews  and  in  decision-mak- 
ing positions. 

“We  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing more  about  issues  such  as 
regeneration  and  on  the  Gov- 
ernment leading  a public 
awareness  programme  to 


combat  racism  in  Britain  be- 
yond  the  European  Year 

A gfliiwf  Balaam” 

Mr  Straw  Insisted  that  good 
race  relations  were  at  the 
heart  of  Tony  Blair's  vision  of 
a “One-Nation”  society. 

He  said  more  and  more 
people  In  Britain  realised  fhat 
racial  diversity  was  not  a 

weakness  but  a national 
strength.  The  Home  Secretary 
said  that  stamping  out  racial 
injustice  required  the  Gov- 
ernment to.  to  “deal  honestly 
with  problems  closer  to  home. 
The  Government  is  deter-, 
mined  to  get  its  own  bouse  in. 
order. 

“All  departments  are  issu- 
ing equal  opportunities  guid- 
ance to  ensure  that  their  poli- 
cies are  based  on  equality  and 
lair  treatment  The  Borne  Of- 
fice’s revised  guidance,  about 


which  the  CRE  was  consulted, ! 
will  be  issued  shortly.  In  addi- 
'fion  I have'asfced  for  the  posi- 
tion of  ethnic,  minority  staff 
in  the  Home  Office  io  be 

examined." . . 

Home  Officer  figures  show 
that  there' are  only  18  black 
and  Aslan  staff  in  its  middle 
and  upper  ranks. 

Mr  Straw  promised  that  the 
new  race  relations  forum  to . 
advise  him  would  “not  just  be 
a taken  talking  shop”,  and 
said  he  intended  to  ensure 
that  the  Government  had  a 
comprehensive  and  fully 
thought  out  strategy  for  im- 
proving race  relations  and 
Awiine  wHh  discrimination. 

It  is  expected  that  at  least 
one  black  or  Asian  MP  will  be  ! 
on  the  race  relations  forum. 

“We  have  plenty  of  ideas,  I 
but  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  | 


ah  . the  answers.  I want  to  hear 
firsthand  both  the  concerns 
oT  the  ethnic  minority  com- 
munities and  their  ideas  for 
change,”  Mr  Straw  said. 

The  Stephen  Lawrence 
Family  Campaign  warmly 

welcomed  the  confirmation 

that  an  inquiry  is'  to  be  an- 
nounced into  the  teenager's 
murder.  The  Home  Secretary 
said  that  there  had  been  no 
conviction  in  the  case  was  a 
double  source  of  continuing 
pain  for  the  family. 

Simon  de  Baya,  a campaign 
spokesman,  said:  “It  vindi- 
cates the  family's  view  that 
the  police  and  prosecuting  au- 
thorities completely  mishan- 
dled this  case.” 

The  inquiry  may  have  to  be 
delayed  as  a second  private 
prosecution  Is  still  under 
consideration. 


Group  Captain  Ingle,  who  has  fought  to  recover  pay  he  claims  PoWs  lost,  with  a portrait  of  himself  as  a Battle  of  Britain  pilot  photograph  roger  a amber 

Old  PoWs  irate  over  rejection  of  ‘lost  pay9  claim 


and  get  shagged  in  the  bushes. 
But  do  headmasters  really  go 
around  advising  their  staff 
which  girls  are  on  the  pill  and 
then  to  take  advantage? 

The  mother  in  School  Daze 
is  a pathetic  creature  who 
spends  her  life  in  rubber 
gloves,  armed  with  Mr  Mus- 
cle. The  same  figure  pops  up 
in  different  guise  in  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Mummy's  Boy  by 
Iain  Heggie.  whose  A Wholly 
Healthy  Glasgow  was  one  of 
the  funniest  stage  plays  I've 
seen.  What  happened.  Iain? 

Here,  the  mother  figure 
smothers  her  puny,  unem- 
ployed, 34-year-old  virgin  son, 
Angus,  with  a love  so  suffocat- 
ing that  be  fantasises  about 
swapping  the  maternal  bosom  ; 
for  something  more  in  the 
Pamela  Anderson  line. 

Heggie’s  script  has  the  odd 
touch  of  surreal  wit  that  may 

be  better  exploited  on  TV,  but 
like  all  three  sitcoms  in  the 
final  week  of  the  festival,  what 
Is  most  surprising  is  the  Sheer 
lack  of  surprise  and  a reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge  that 
laughter  flows  from  character 
and  not  just  situation. 

The  write-by-number  ap- 
proach to  character  is  appar- 
ent in  Gordon  Steel’s  Cock 
and  Bull,  about  a group  of  un- 
employed men  down  the  job 
club.  There  is  the  fat  boy,  the 
hen-pecked  fiance,  the  timid 
accountant  who  is  just  out  of 
the  nick  and  the  smoothie  full 
of  bright  ideas  for  changing  all 
their  luck.  These  characters 
are  only  slightly  less  sketchy 
than  those  in  the  other  two 
offerings,  but  there  is  at  least 
the  glimmerings  of  a chemis- 
try between  them. 

So  is  tomorrow's  successful 
sitcom  among  this  bunch?  I 
doubt  it  But  then  some  TV 
executive  must  have  once 
thought  that  Two  Point  Four 
Children  was  fanny. 


Richard  Norton-Tayfor 

Jtk  N 8i-year-old  former 
Battle  of  Britain  pilot 
J^^yesterday  said  he  was 
appalled  at  the  Government's 
rejection  of  his  long  campaign 
to  recover  millions  of  pounds 
in  lost  pay  on  behalf  of  survi- 
vors of  German  prisoner-of- 
war  camps. 

Former  Group  Captain  Alec 
Ingle.  DFC,  who  was  captured 
after  baling  out  over  northern 
France  in  1943  and  kept  pris- 
oner in  Stalag  Luft  3 in  Sile- 
sia. claims  thousands  of  offi- 
cers and  “protected 
personnel"  — mainly  medics 
and  padres  — lost  money  be- 
cause of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  British  government 
and  the  Germans. 

In  accordance  with  the  two 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1939, 
officers  were  to  receive  camp 
pay  from  their  captors  to 
cover  the  cost  of  food,  ciga- 
rettes and  purchases  from 
camp  shops.  This  did  not 
apply  to  other  ranks. 

Group  Capt  Ingle  and  other 


campaigners  claimed  the 
sums  were  wrongly  deducted 
by  the  British  government 
from  their  service  salaries, 
which  continued  to  be  paid  to 
PoWs  throughout  the  war. 

But  their  claims  were  dis- 
missed yesterday  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence.  A report  ad- 
mitted the  MoD  no  longer  had 
the  individual  pay  records 
from  this  period  so  it  was  not 
possible  to  check  that  every 
man  had  received  exactly 
what  was  due  to  him. 

But,  the  review  added,  “the 
weight  of  the  evidence  that 
survives  shows  there  to  have 
been  a proper  pay  policy  and 
a system  for  the  adjustment  of 
pay  accounts. 

Group  Capt  Ingle,  who  runs 
the  Justice  for  Prisoners  of 
War  group,  representing  8^00 
officers  who  say  they  lost  up 
to  a third  of  their  pay  as 
PoWs,  described  the  report  as 
“cynical ...  a complete  trav- 
esty of  the  truth”. 

He  added:  “As  for  as  we  are 
concerned  £20  million  is  at 
stake.  We  have  been  through 
all  the  records.  Oar  case  for 
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The  film.  The  Wooden  Horse,  set  In  Stalag  Luft  3 where  Group  Capt  Ingle  was  a prisoner 


demanding  that  the  money  is 
watertight" 

Other  camp  survivors  said 
yesterday  that  many  of  them 
were  never  paid  by  their  cap- 
tors  at  all,  while  others  were 
handed  out  German  marks 
calculated  at  a rate  that  was  a 
fraction  of  the  value  calcu- 
lated  by  Ministry  of  Defence 
officials. 

Only  a tiny  proportion  of  i 


any  money  given  to  PoWs 
was  for  personal  use.  Group 
Capt  Ingle  said.  The  rest  went 
on  essentials. 

Charles  Shelton,  79,  of  the  j 
National  Ex-Prisoners  of  War  ' 
Association,  and  a former  cor- 
poral In  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  — one  of  4,000  "pro- 
tected personnel”  captured  — 
also  attacked  the  Govern- 
ment's decision. 


“It  is  not  a question  of  com- 
pensation but  our  lost 
wages”  he  said.  He  was  cap- 
tured at  Arnhem  in  1944  with 
280  wounded  men  in  his  care. 

He  discovered  his  entire 
pay  was  cut  off  when  his  wife 
was  told  that  be  was  “miss- 
ing, presumed  dead”.  He  was 
paid  nothing  when  he  was  in 
prison  camp. 

"The  Government  should 


fulfill  its  commitments”,  he 
said  referring  to  a Commons 
debate  in  January  when  John 
Reid,  now  minister  for  the 
armed  forces,  told  MPs  that 
“justice  and  of  honour”  was 
at  stake. 

Hie  MoD’s  decision  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  in  a writ- 
ten parliamentary  answer  by 
the  junior  defence  minister, 
John  Spellar.  The  MoD 
review,  he  said,  "has  found 
no  basis  In  feet  for  the  claim 
that  the  deductions  were 
made  from  officers*  service 
pay  to  repay  the  detaining 
power  for  their  camp  pay. 
Work  carried  out  in  prisoner 
of  war  camps  by  protected 
personnel  was  “clearly  con- 
sidered as  comparable  to 
their  work  in  British  service 
and  that  payment  received  for 
It  was  rightly  offset  by  deduc- 
tions from  their  British  ser- 
vice pay”. 

MoD  sources  said  the  mem- 
ory of  former  prisoners  of 
war  was  "quite  understand- 
ably impaired”.  They  added: 
"Whether  the  policy  was 
right  is  another  matter”. 


Minister  demands  report  on  schoolgirl's  expulsion 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


MINISTERS  yesterday 
demanded  an  urgent 
Investigation  into  a 
Nottinghamshire  comprehen- 
sive after  it  expelled  a 15-year- 
old  girl  in  the  middle  of  her 
GCSE  course  for  bringing  the 

school  into  disrepute  by  criti- 
cising the  quality  of  teaching. 

Sarah  Briggs  was  excluded 
from  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
School  in  Mansfield  for  writ- 
ing to  the  local  paper  com- 
plaining about  staff  absentee- 
ism and  failure  to  address 


recommendations  from  the 
Office  for  Standards  in  Educa- 
tion, whose  inspectors  had 
found  the  educational  stan- 
dard unacceptable. 

Three  other  pupQs  who  also 
signed  the  letter  withdrew 
their  complaints  after  Nicola 
Atkin,  the  headteacher,  or- 
dered them  to  make  a written 
apology.  Sarah  refused,  insist- 
ing her  comments  were  true. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards  minister,  called  for 
a fall  report  on  the  case.  “We 
do  not  believe  that  education 
is  some  secret  world  about 
which  parents  and  pupils 
should  not  be  allowed  to  com- 


ment Ofeted  reports  should 
be  made  widely  available  and 
we  ...  think  that  where  ap- 
propriate parents  and  pupils 
should  comment  on  these 
reports,”  he  said. 

Mr  Byers  would  not  discuss 
the  details  of  the  girl's  expul- 
sion before  receiving  a fall 
report  on  the  case,  but  Chris 
Woodhead,  the  chief  Inspec- 
tor of  schools,  said:  “I  do  not 
think,  the  pupil  should  have 
been  punished. 

“As  a point  of  principle,  our 
reports  are  written  not  just 
for  teachers,  but  for  parents 
and  pupils.  A good  school  will 
make  sure  the  whole  school 


community  is  involved  in 
addressing  issued  raised  in 
an  Ofeted  inspection.” 

Sarah  was  expelled  before 
the  end  of  term  and  the  head- 1 
teacher  was  on  holiday  yes-  j 
terday,  unavailable  for  com- 1 
ment.  A governors’  meeting , 
to  discuss  the  expulsion  has 
been  brought  forward  from 
September  to  mid-August. 

John  Carter,  the  chairman  ; 
of  governors,  said  the  correct  | 
procedures  had  been  fol- 
lowed. ‘The  complaints  made , 
in  the  article  didn't  stack  up.  j 
We  did  a full  inquiry  into  this 
and  wanted  to  talk  to  the  I 
parents  and  the  puplL  We 


have  not  had  that 
opportunity." 

He  defended  the  school’s  re- 
cord on  absenteeism,  claim- 
ing that  in  the  last  academic 
year  only  four  of  the  42  teach- 
ers were  away  for  periods  of 
more  than  two  weeks. 

”ff  you  allow  people  just 
willymilly  to  contact  a news- 
papa  about  your  organisa- 
tion — . it  can  have  the  possi- 
bility fix-  bringing  it  into 
disrepute.  And  if  you  don’t 
take  any  kind  of  action,. 

you’re  asking  for  any  kind  of 

trouble  with  other  pupils."  be 
said. 

Sarah,  who  wants  to  be  a 


social  worker  with  the  el- 
derly, said  last  night  ”1  was 
really  upset  on  Wednesday 
because  it  felt  as  if  I was  on 
my  own,  but  now  1 can  see 
people  backing  me  I have  got 
more  hope  of  going  back  to 
school  . . . This  is  about  my 
teaching  and  about  my  being 
able  to  say  what  I want” 

Nigel  de  Gruchy.  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers, 
representing  staff  at  the 
school,  said  they  made  no 
complaints  about  the  girls 
who  wrote  the  letter  and  had 
no  band  in  Sarah's  espulsion. 
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‘He  wanted 
attention,  but 
he  cannot 
have  foreseen 
how  much 
attention  there 
would  have 
been.  He  must 
have  known 
there  was  no 
way  out  of  this 
alive’ 


Lords  raise 
chance  of 
freedom 
for  Hindley 


ClanDjrwr 

Legad  Correspondent 


Armed  police  move  in  on  the  houseboat  after  a shot  was  fired  at  a caretaker.  Above,  how  the  FBI  broke  the  news  on  the  Internet  photograph:  jon  wral 

Killer  takes  answers  to  grave 


con  tinned  from  page  1 
there  would  have  been.  He 
must  have  known  there  was 
no  way  out  of  this  alive." 

There  was  no  evidence  yes- 
terday to  suggest  that  Cun- 
anan  had  been  at  the  house- 
boat since  the  murder.  Police 
■said  they  believed  he  had 
been  “holed  up  In  a very  tight 
area",  and  said  the  owner  of  a 
boat  moored  nearby  had  told 
them  of  a stranger  sleeping  on 
his  deck  two  nights  after  the 
.Versace  murder. 

A number  of  secrets  died 
with  Cunanan  — not  least  his 
motives  and  any  connections 
he  may  have  had  with  the 
world  of  organised  crime, 
whose  shadow  has  hung  In 
the  background  of  the  case. 
Those  who  still  subscribe  to  a 
“wider  picture'"  theory  were 
yesterday  intrigued  by  the  no- 
tion that  what  happened  in 
the  houseboat  was  murder, 
not  suicide. 

But  the  authorities  were 
following  more  specific  and 
immediate  trails.  Did  Cun- 
anan know  the  owner  of  the 
houseboat,  Thorsten  Re  meek, 
the  German  manager  of  a gay 
health  spa  in  Las  Vegas?  Mr 
Reineck,  aged  49.  is  wanted  by 
German  police,  who  issued  a 
European  arrest  warrant  The 
prosecutor’s  office  in  Leipzig 
said  yesterday  that  Mr  Rein- 
eck was  being  sought  In  con- 
nection with  a £70.000  fraud. 
He  is  also  being  investigated 
for  tax  evasion. 

Some  reports  yesterday 
said  Mr  Reineck  had  been 
spotted  in  Las  Vegas,  others 
that  he  was  in  Mexico.  The 
houseboat  was  believed  to 
have  been  vacant  for  months. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  the 
German  authorities  would 
seek  to  have  Mr  Reineck 
extradited. 

There  is  no  sign  of  Cun- 
anan having  had  a key  to  the 
houseboat,  but  neither  was 
there  any  indication  of  forced 
entry. 

Despite  Cunanan's  death, 
the  four  police  forces  local  to 
Cunanan's  murders  cannot 
yet  close  the  five  murder 
cases,  investigations  to  prove 
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Cunanan's  hand  in  all  the 
killings  have  to  continue. 

Versace's  relatives  last 
night  thanked  US  investiga- 
tors for  clearing  up  his  mur- 
der. But  some  oHus  fellow  de- 
signers felt  Cunanan’s  death 
had  brought  the  case  to  a sus- 
piciously neat  end. 

A statement  from  the  Ver- 
sace family  said  it  wished  to 
express  “gratitude  and  sor- 
rowful thanks  to  those  Who 


had  helped  resolve  Gianni’s 
terrible  murder". 

But  the  Roman  couturier 
Gal  Mattioio  thought  it  was 
"pretty  odd  that  within  a 
week  there  can  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  solved  the 
Versace  case". 

Stefano  DomineDa  of  Mai- 
son  Gattinoni  said:  “It  all 
seems  very  peculiar  to  me . . . 
Only  Gianni  up  there  In 
Heaven  could  really  tell  os 


what  the  real  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are’’. 

The  mayor  of  Miami,  Alex 
Peneias.  said:  “At  first  the 
police  priority  was  to  bring 
the  suspect  out  by  the  use  of 
tear  gas.  We  didn’t  know  the 
suspect  was  dead.  It  was  only 
on  the.  third  review  of  the 
house  that  the  body  was 
identified". 

Frances  Robes  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  who  managed  to  get 
Inside  police  lines  around  the 
houseboat,  said:  “We  had 
waited,  and  after  the  Swat 
team  got  into  the  houseboat, 
we  saw  men  moving  around 
behind  the  blinds.  We  won- 
dered what  was  going  on.  and 
it  wasn’t  until  much  later  that 
they  said  it  was  Cunanan." 

hi  a curious  twist,  Cunan- 
an's death  coincides  with  an 
impassioned  plea  by  one  of 
his  only  known  female 
friends  to  give  himself  up. 
Elizabeth  Cote,  who  said  that 
Cunanan  was  godfather  to  her 
children,  wrote  in  an  open  let 
ter,  circulated  by  the  FBI: 
“The  time  has  come  for  this  to 
end  peacefully". 

There  was  little  doubt  that 
Cunanan  took  his  life  with 
the  same  handgun  that  he 
was  accused  of  using  to  kill 
Versace.  "We  found  a 
weapon,”  said  Mr  Barreto  — 
whose  caution  has  become  a 
running  joke  among  repor- 
ters covering  his  briefings  on 
the  Versace  murder  — 
"Which  bears  similarities  to 
that  we  were  looking  for.  It 

has  been  taken  into  custody 
and  Is  being  looked  at" 

It  emerged  last  Tuesday 
that  the  weapon  used  to  kill 
Versace  had  also  killed  two  of 
Cunanan’s  other  victims  — 
architect  David  Madson,  Cun- 
anan's former  lover,  in  Min- 
neapolis on  May  3,  and  ceme- 
tery caretaker  William  Reese, 
in  New  Jersey  six  days  later. 

His  other  two  victims  were 
killed  in  more  sadistic  fash- 
ion. Naval  engineer  Jeffrey 
Trail,  a former  lover  of  both 
Cunanan  and  Madson.  was 
hacked  to  death  with  a claw 
hammer,  and  Chicago  estate 
agent  Lee  Miglin  had  his  face 


Threat  to  close  lab  for  mistreating  animals 


Lucy  Patton 


Jp  TO  1 .400  jobs  could  go 
and  thousands  of  lab- 
oratory animals  could 
; slaughtered  if  the  Govern- 
ent  carries  out  a threat  to 
lut  down  a company  found 
liltv  of  mistreating  animals 
led 'for  experiments. 

The  Government  said  it 
ould  revoke  Huntingdon 
fe  Sciences’  licence  to  ex- 
•r  intent  on  animals  ji  no- 
mb er  if  stringent  safety 
nditious  were  not  met- 

Following  an  investigation. 
:o  employees  have  been 
larged  with  offences  under 
e 1911  Protection  of  Ani- 


mals Act  and  a third  has  had 
his  licence  revoked. 

In  a written  response  to  a 
question  from  Fiona  Jones. 
Labour  MP  for -Newark, 
junior  Home  Office  minister, 
George  Howarth,  said  the 
company  bad  been  investi- 
gated by  inspectors  after  a 
Channel  4 documentary. 

They  found  that  Hunting- 
don Life  Sciences,  part  of 
pharmaceutical  group  Hun- 
tingdon International  Hold- 
ings, had  committed  two 
breaches  of  the  Act 

Animals  had  not  been  cared 
for  properly  and  their  health 
had  not  been  checked  ade- 
quately by  the  Inexperienced 
Staff! 


Mr  Howarth  said  that  in 
response  to  criticism.  Home 
Office  inspection  procedures 
would  be  reviewed. 

The  revocation  of  Hunting- 
don's licence  which  allowed  it 
to  experiment  on  animals  was 
being  suspended  until  the  end 
of  November  for  the  sake  of 
the  workforce  and  the  ani- 
mals still  owned  by  the  com- 
pany. Mr  Howarth  said. 

These  include  np  to  1,000 
dogs,  10  baboons,  200  marmo- 
sets, 450  macaques,  13,000 
mice,  35,000  rats.  2.000  rab- 
bits, 4,000  guinea  pigs,  3,000 

birds  and  4,000  fish. 

Sixteen  stringent  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  all  the  animals 


have  been  set  which  must  be 
met  before  any  new  applica- 
tion can  be  considered,  Mr 
Howarth  said. 

In  future,  an  commercial 
dog  facilities  will  be  required 
to  conform  to  national  stan- 
dards and  a new  code  of  con- 
duct for  animal  experiments 
will  also  be  created. 

Christopher  Cliffe,  Hun- 
tingdon’s chief  executive,  ad- 
mitted there  had  been  "cer- 
tain weaknesses  and  failures" 
in  the  dog  toxicology  depart- 
ment, but  said  the  other  ani- 
mals used  by  the  company 
were  not  involved. 

He  claimed  internal  proce- 
dures had  been  tightened  in 

April. 


I^Leonlbylor  wins  an  Olympic  medal  for  diving  he 
will  owe  most  of  his  thanks  to  his  parents  and  none 
to  the  Government  or  any  sports  governing  body. 

Nick  Varley  on  investing  in  our  Olympic  hopes 
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gouged  out  and  his  throat  cut 
with  a saw. 

Despite  the  scale  and  drama 
of  the  operation  last  night,  the 
phlegmatic  Mr  Barreto  in- 
sisted: “The  first  we  came  to 
believe  that  Cunanan  was  in- 
side was  when  the  forensic 
experts  told  us  that  the  finger- 
prints matched”. 

No  one  In  Miami  believed 
him. 

AH  the  evidence  now  points 
to  Cunanan  having  come 
down  to  Miami  in  the  red 
truck  he  stole  from  Reese  — 
stealing  his  victim's  vehicle 
and  driving  it  to  the  scene  of 
the  next  murder  was  Cunan- 
an’s only  signature. 

He  parked  the  truck  — 
amazingly  containing  his 
passport — in  a car  park,  and 
seems  to  have  left  it  there  un- 
touched while  he  staked  out 


his  victim  and  cruised  the 
local  gay  hors  and  clubs. 

He  based  himself  at  the 
Normandy  Plaza  motel,  pay- 
ing in  cash  and  going  out 
until  “God  knows  what  time", 
said  the  motel's  owner,  at  10 
or  llpm. 

Cunanan  pawned  a gold 
coin  stolen  from  millionaire 
Miglin.  using  his  own  name 
and  signature,  and  giving  his 
motel  address  — an  apparent 
invitation  to  the  authorities 
to  catch  him. 

The  detail  would  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  police 
since  July  8,  days  before  Ver- 
sace's murder. 

Under  Florida  law,  pawn 
shop  owners  are  required 'to 
pass  on  any  pawn  contract  to 
the  police  within  34  hours. 
Cunanan's  details  were  for- 
warded, but  no  action  taken. 


YRA  Hindley,  the 
Moors  murderer, 
could  have  her 
minimum  prison 
term  cut  from  life  to  30  years 
following  a landmark  House 
of  Lords  ruling  yesterday  in  a 
case  brought  by  another  life 
prisoner. 

The  Lords  held  by  a 3-2  ma- 
jority that  Michael  Howard, 
the  former  home  secretary, 
bad  no  power  10  Increase  the 
tariff  on  John  Pierson,  who 
murdered  his  parents.  The 
tariff  — the  minimum  a life 
prisoner  must  serve  for  pur- 
poses of  retribution  and  de- 
terrence — is  set  by  the  borne 
secretary  following  recom- 
mendations from  the  judge 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Hindley.  who  has  been  In 
prison  since  1985,  has  already 
served  the  30-year  tariff  im- 
posed in  1985  by  the  then 
home  secretary,  Leon  Brittan. 
In  1990.  his  successor,  David 
Waddington,  increased  it  to  a 
whole  life  tariff,  but  she  was 
not  told  at  the  time.  Mr  How- 
ard confirmed  the  whole  life 
tariff  In  1993. 

The  ruling  will  increase  the 
pressure  for  Hindley’s 
release,  although  the  decision 
on  releasing  mandatory  lifers 
is  for  the  Home  Secretary. 
But  a decision  not  to  release 
her  would  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review. 

Jack  Straw,  the  Horae  Sec- 
retary, said:  “It  does  not  di- 
rectly affect  the  date  on  which 
an  individual  having  served 
that  period  (the  tariff]  is 
released,  or  whether  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  they  will  ever 
be  released.” 

Handley's  judicial  review 
application  against  the  whole 
life  tariff  Is  set  for  December 
and  yesterday's  ruling  gives 
strong  backing  to  her  main 
point:  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  no  power  to  increase 
her  tariff 

The  Home  Office  is  under- 
stood to  he  arguing  that  this 
only  applies  to  cases  where 
the  prisoner  was  told  of  the 
original  tariff,  which  Hindley 
was  not  But  it  has  said  in  an 
affidavit  prepared  for  the  case 
that  if  Pierson  won  his  case 
her  whole  life  tariff  would 
have  to  be  reconsidered. 

Her  solicitor,  Carolyn 
Taylor,  yesterday  urged  Mr 
Straw  to  clarify  Hindley's  po- 


sition. “The  reasoning  and 
principles  asserted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Judges  in  this  case 
should  equally  apply  to  Myra 
Hindley.  It  is  wrong  for  the 
Home  Secretary  to  increase 
her  tariff  when  it  has  been 
held  that  there  is  no  general 
power  to  increase  a tariff  once 
fixed  and  communicated.” 

The  judgment  could  apply 
to  two  dozen  other  prisoners 
who  have  had  their  tariffs  in- 
creased, including  some  who 
have  been  told  they  will  never 
be  released. 

Pierson  shot  his  parents 
with  a 13-bore  shotgun  at 
their  north  Wales  farmhouse. 

The  judge  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  recommended 
he  should  serve  a minimum 
of  15  years,  but  Douglas  Hurd, 
then  home  secretary,  fixed  a 
tariff  of  20  years  in  1988.  Mr 
Howard  confirmed  the  20- 
year  tariff  after  learning  it 
had  been  imposed  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  murder 
was  premeditated.  The  Judges 
said  this  amounted  to  increas- 
ing the  tariff. 

The  tariff  system  is  not  part 
of  the  legislation  governing 
the  Home  Secretary's  wide 
discretion  over  lifers,  but  was 
spelled  out  in  a series  of  pol- 
icy statements  from  succes- 
sive Home  Secretaries  begin- 
ning with  Mr  Brittan  in  1983. 

Statements  by  Mr  Brittan 
and  u successor,  David  Wad- 
dington. made  it  clear  the  tar- 
iff. once  fixed,  would  not  be 
increased.  Mr  Howard's  pol- 
icy statement  in  1993  stated 
for  the  first  time  that  the  orig- 
inal tariff  was  only  an  initial 
view.  Lords  Stevn  and  Hope 
held  that  the  Home  Secretary 
had  no  power  to  increase  a 
tariff  once  fixed  because  this 
conflicted  with  elementary 
legal  principles  of  fairness, 
including  the  right  not  to 
have  a sentence  Increased 
retrospectively. 

Lord  Goff  ruled  in  Pierson’s 
favour  on  a more  narrow 
ground:  that  Mr  Howard 
could  not  apply  his  policy  to 
Pierson  because  his  tariff  had 
been  fixed  by  an  earlier  Home 
Secretary. 

Lord  Browne-Wilkinson, 
dissenting,  said  this  was  too 
technical  an  approach  and 
added:  “Much  though  I per- 
sonally dislike  the  effective 
increase  in  the  tariff  of  this 
applicant.  1 can  find  no 
ground  on  which  such  in- 
crease can  be  held  to  be 
unlawful.” 
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Paul  Brown 
and  drag  DropMn 

THE  House  of  Lords,  In 
a ground-breaking 
judgment  yesterday, 
held  that  the  world’s 
largest  mining  company 
could  be  sued  by  employees 
Tor  negligence  in  London,  for 
injuries  received  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

The  decision  opens  the  door 
for  other  multi-nationals  with 
headquarters  in  London  to  be 
sued  for  actions  of  their  over- 
seas subsiduaries. 

Yesterday’s  case  Involved 
Scottish  engineer  Edward 
Connelly,  who  developed 
throat  cancer  after  working 
in  the  Rossing  uranium  mine 
in  Namibia,  owned  by  RTZ. 
He  was  exposed  to  high  levels 
of  radioactive  uranium  and 
silicla  dust  and  bad  his  lar- 
ynx removed  in  1988.  He  is 
seeking  £400,000  damages. 

The  Law  Lords  held  that 
the  case  could  not  be  properly 
held  in  Namibia  because  the 
highly  professional  represen- 
tation, from  legal  and  scien- 
tific experts,  was  not  avail- 
able there.  For  the 
achievement  of  substantial 
justice  it  was  reasonable  that 
the  case  should  be  heard  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  fundamental  Issue 
was  one  of  legal  aid,  which 
was  not  available  in  Namibia. 
The  Lords  was  told  that  Mr 
Connelly's  legal  team  were 
prepared  to  work  on  the  case 
for  a fee  conditional  on  a suc- 
cessful outcome  to  the  case. 

Richard  Meeran,  of  Leigh 
Day  & Co  said:  "This  is  a 
clear  case  of  an  English 
parent  company  trying  to 
avoid  its  responsibilities  for  a 
dangerous  process  carried 
out  abroad.  Mr  Connelly  has 
been  battling  for  three  years 


to  get  his  case  heard  here. 
Now  we  can  at  last  get  on 
with  obtaining  some  compen- 
sation for  his  serious  injuries. 

“We  will  be  contacting  the 
Mineworkers  Union  of  Na- 
mibia and  encouraging 
claims  by  their  members  as 

well" 

Mr  Connelly  said  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  decision,  add- 
ing: “It  has  renewed  my  feifo 
in  British  justice.  It  has  been 
a long  hard  struggle,  and  I 
now  look  forward  to  giving 
evidence.” 

Mr  Connelly  was  27  and 
newly  married  when  he 
started  at  Rossing  in  May 
1977.  The  RTZ  mine  in  South 
African  occupied  Namibia 
was  anxious  to  fulfil  contracts 
to  supply  the  British  civil  and 
military  nuclear  pro- 
grammes, and  electricity 
companies  in  France  and 
Japan. 

As  giant  granite  boulders 
were  tipped  into  an  ore 
crusher,  Mr  Connelly 
repaired  machinery  day  and 
night,  working  on  one 
crusher  while  another  contin- 
ued to  spew  radioactive  ura- 
nium and  quartz  dust  He  in- 
sists he  was  never  given  a 
face  mask,  and  his  account  is 
confirmed  by  Namibians  who 
worked  there  then. 

He  left  Rossing  in  1962,  and 
four  years  later  was  diag- 
nosed with  throat  cancer  and 
had  his  larynx  removed.  He 
remains  in  fragile  health  and 
speaks  in  a rasping  whisper. 

RTZ  emphasised  that  the 
Lords  decision  “has  only  to 
do  with  where  the  case  should 
be  heard,  and  not  on  its  mer- 
its”. It  added:  “Whilst  we 
have  every  sympathy  for  Mr 
Connelly,  as  for  we  are  con- 
cerned and  as  for  as  we  know, 
his  condition  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  employment  in 
Namibia.” 
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Enow  what  I mean?:  A calmer  Liam  Gallagher  signs  autographs  for  fans  outside  his  home  after  the  caution  from  police  yesterday  photogjwph:  jeff  moore 

Uam  Gallagher  cautioned  for  road  rage  attack 


Clare  Longrigg 

OASIS  singer  Liam 
Gallagher.  24,  was 
given  a formal  cau- 
tion for  criminal  damage 
by  police  yesterday  after  a 
road  rage  incident  involv- 
ing his  Mercedes  and  a 
bicycle. 

The  incident,  which  hap- 
pened in  Camden,  north 
London,  on  July  10,  arose 
from  an  argument  between 
the  rock  star  and  a 33-year- 
old  cyclist. 

The  cyclist,  who  has  not 
been  named,  said  he  had 


been  cut  up  by  Gallagher's 
Mercedes  in  Camden  High 
Street  and  shouted  at  the 
driver.  Gallagher,  who  was 
a passenger  In  the  car.  al- 
legedly responded  with  his 
trademark  obscene  gesture, 
and  the  two  men  started 
shooting  abuse  at  each 
other. 

According  to  a police 
statement,  Gallagher 
leaned  ont  of  the  car  win- 
dow and  grabbed  the  cy- 
clist’s shirt,  pulling  him 
along  with  the  car.  The 
man  was  unhurt. 

When  the  car  stopped,  the 
singer  got  out.  took  off  the 


cyclist's  sunglasses,  and 
stamped  on  them,  before 
getting  baric  in  the  car  and 
driving  off. 

It  is  not  known  whether 
Gallagher  has  said  sorry, 
but  his  solicitor,  Anthony 
Burton,  said  yesterday: 
“The  derision  to  caution 
Mr  Gallagher  was  accept- 
able to  all  parties  including 
the  complainant.” 

It  is  the  second  time  in  12 
months  that  Gallagher  hag 
been  formally  cautioned  by 
police.  Last  November  he 
was  cautioned  for  posses- 
sion of  cocaine  after  leav- 
ing a trail  of  destruction  on 


a night  in  London,  begin- 
ning with  the  wrecking  of  a 
snooker  room  at  the  Gron- 
cho  Club  and  ending  with 
his  arrest  in  Oxford  Street. 

Dame  Olga  Maitland,  the 
former  Tory  MP,  yesterday 
said,  the  police  had  made 
“an  error  of  judgment”. 

She  added:  “He  al- 
ready misbehaved  once  and 
been  given  a caution.  To  let 
him  off  so  lightly  the 
second  time  puts  out' the 
wrong  message.  This  was 
an  act  of  pure  thuggery.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
London  Cycling  Campaign, 
a pressure  group  campaign- 


ing for  more  protected 
cycle  routes  in  London, 
said:  ‘Tt  seems  that  he  used 
his  car  as  a weapon  and  put 
this  cyclist  in  serious  dan- 
ger, so  to  just  get  a caution 
does  seem  too  lenient.” 

Angela  Deane,  who  saw 
the  Incident,  said:  “The  per- 
son. grabbed  the  man’s 
glasses  and  stamped  on 
them,  and  was  hurling 
abuse.  It  was  Uam  and  he 
had  his  bodyguard  next  to 
him.  The  cyclist  seemed 
very  mild  mannered  and  he 
didn’t  want  the  fight  or  the 
confrontation.  He  didn’t,  go 
baric  and  retaliate.” 


Public  backs  BA  strikers 
in  dispute  over  pay  cuts 


Roads  review  warning 


Children  at  risk  through  lack 
of  legal  controls  on  nannies 


SeumasNHhte 
Labour  Editor 

STRIKING  British  Airways 
cabin  staff  attracted 
strong  support  from  the  pub- 
lic. according  to  an  opinion 
poll  commissioned  by  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  but 
kept  secret  to  avoid  provok- 
ing BA  management  during 
the  current  talks. 

In  a finding  which  high- 
lights the  tumround  in  trade 
union  popularity  in  recent 
years  and  BA’s  failure  to  win 
the  PR  war  over  the  dispute, 
the  NOP  poll  reveals  two-to- 
one  backing  for  the  cabin 
crews’  industrial  action  over 
the  imposition  of  pay  and  con- 
ditions cuts. 

Details  of  the  poll,  passed  to 
the  Guardian.  9bow  that  57 
per  cent  of  the  1.000  people 


questioned  agreed  that  BA 
staff  had  been  "fully  justi- 
fied" in  striking  because  of 
lack  of  consultation  and  man, 
agement  intimidation:  24  per 
cent  hacked  the  management 

John  Monks,  the  TUC 
leader,  said  on  Wednesday  — 
the  first  day  of  talks  between 
BA  managers  and  Transport 
and  General  Workers'  Union 
officials  at  Heathrow  — that 
he  had  not  published  the 
results  so  as  not  to  “stoke  up" 
the  dispute.  The  poll  was  done 
during  and  after  the  three-day 
walkout  this  month. 

Talks  are  being  mediated 
by  Acas.  the  conciliation  ser- 
vice, and  centre  on  proposals 
from  the  TGWU  to  meet  BA’s 
£42  million  cuts  target. 

BA  said  yesterday  that  it 
would  need  to  “fully  digest 
the  details"  of  the  poll  before 
responding. 


‘Dirty  dozen’  will  jump-start 
ruin  of  environment,  say  groups 


Rebecca  Smithers 
Political  Correspondent 

A HEAVYWEIGHT  alli- 
ance of  Britain's  top  en- 
vironmental organisa- 
tions has  warned  Tony  Blair 
of  its  “profound  concern" 
about  the  outcome  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s roads  review,  and 
urged  him  to  abandon 
schemes  that  cause  “unac- 
ceptable environmental  and 
wildlife  destruction”. 

Eleven  organisations  — 
supported  by  2 million  overall 
— including  Friends  or  the 
Earth,  the  Council  for  the 
Protection  of  Rural  England. 
Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature 


UK.  and  Transport  2000,  have 
written  to  the  Prime  Minister 
ahead  of  Monday's  announce- 
ment of  the  fate  of  a “dirty 
dozen"  road  schemes. 

The  letter  warns:  “Many  of 
the  proposed  roads  would 
cause  unacceptable  destruc- 
tion . . . should  they  be  built, 
we  fear  lasting  damage  would 
be  done  to  your  Government’s 
credibility  on  climate  change, 
wildlife  and  countryside  pro- 
tection and  sustainable  trans- 
port policies." 

The  organisations  claim  the 
outcome  of  the  review  will  be 
“a  test  case  of  Labour’s  com- 
mitment to  reduce  climate 
change  and  health-threaten- 
ing pollutants".  Although  the 


review  wBl  determine  the 
future  of  12  schemes  within 
an  “accelerated”  wider 
review  of  the  road-building 
programme  drawn  up  by  the 
Tories,  the  groups  say  the  de- 
cisions will  affect  the  fete  of 
another  25  roads,  as  well  as  13 
Sites  of  Special  Scientific  In- 
terest and  three  Areas  of  Out- 
standing Natural  Beauty. 

They  believe  the  Govern- 
ment is  hoping  to  switch  at- 
tention from  some  of  the  more 
environmentally  damaging 
schemes,  by  scrapping  the 
Salisbury  bypass  and  the  wid- 
ening of  the  M25. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  points 
out  that  Labour  declared  it- 
self “opposed  to  building 
roads  through  Sites  of  Special 
Scientific  Interest",  and  said 
it  would  “operate  the  stron- 
gest possible  presumption 
against  such  construction". 


Emily  Sheffield 

Thousands  of  children 
are  put  at  risk  every  year 
due  to  lack  of  control  over 
nannies  and  their  agencies, 
according  to  a new  pressure 
group  which  called  yesterday 
for  compulsory  registration. 

The  group.  Playpen,  wants 
nannies  to  go  through  the 
same  checks  as  registered 
child-minders. 

Playpen  was  founded  by 
Cheryl  Winton  — whose 
daughter  was  brain-damaged 
when  violently  shaken  by  a 
nanny  — and  Nina  Kaye, 
director  of  a nanny  agency. 

Ms  Kaye  said:  “At  the  mo- 
ment the  hardest  thing  for 
someone  attempting  to  set  up 
a nanny  agency  is  thinking 
up  the  company  name." 

Their  call  follows  the  recent 


conviction  of  Angela  Lee,  a 
registered  child-minder,  for 
killing  a baby  in  her  care. 

"Angela  Lee  will  never  be 
able  to  work  as  a child- 
minder again  but  fihe  could 
become  a nanny  any  day," 
said  Ms  Kaye.  “No  parent 
would  be  the  wiser.” 

Nannies  have  sole  care  of 
babies  and  children,  yet  they 
are  not  subject  to  any  con- 
trols — they  do  not  even  have 
to  possess  a current  first-aid 
certificate. 

Child-minders  must  be  reg- 
istered with  social  services  by 
law.  They  also  undergo  police 
checks,  and  are  personally 
vetted  and  subject  to  contin- 
ued scrutiny. 

There  are  no  such  regula- 
tions for  nannies  because  the 
relationship  between  a nanny 
and  employer  is  said  to  be 
private. 


■ Mead©  was  approved  yes- 
terday by  the  BBC's 
governors.  The  revised  sched- 
ule — which  includes  a new 
dally  interview  programme  at 
Sam,  the  extension  of  Today, 
and  the  axeing  of  Afternoon 
shift  — will  be  unveiled  next 
week  by  the  Radio  4 control- 
ler, James  Boyle. 

In  a statement  the  gover- 
nors aald:  "The  BBC’s  propos- 
als for  Radio  4 were  entirely 
in  keeping  with  its  best  tradi- 
tions, cultures  and  values." 

They  praised  Mr  Boyle  for 
bis  thorough  review  and  said 
there  had  been  .widespread 
consultation.  However,  they 
plan  to  continue  monitoring 
the  changes,  asking  for  a fur- 
ther report  on  Radio  4’s  com- 
missioning process  and  audi- 
ence attitudes  in  the  autumn. 

-They  said:  “The  governors 
believe  Radio  4 is  a unique 
national  institution,  repre- 
senting much  that  is  best 
about  public  service  broad- 
casting. Radio  4 shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  home  of  the 
widest,  range  of  intelligent, 
owgmaalng  speech. 

"The  governors  ...  do  not 
wish  Radio  4 to  seek  a 
younger  audience,  and  would 
not  countenance  the  network 
becoming  either  less  demand- 
ing or  less  rewarding  for  its 
. . . thoughtful  listeners." 

The  importance  of  news 
programmes  is  evident  in  the 
shake-up:  a new  hour-long 
current  affairs  magazine  will 
be  broadcast  at  9am  on  Sun- 
day, Today  will  start  3Q  mm- 
utes  earlier  at  Sam,  The 
World  at  One  will  lose  10  min- 
utes and  PM,  remaining  at 
5pm,  will  gain  10  minutes. 

After  a short  visit  to  the 
United  States,  Mr  Boyle  will 
outline  his  plans  on  Wednes- 
day, and  then  brief  Radio  4 
staff  and  visit  BBC  offices  in 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Northern 
Ireland.  Listeners  will  be 
given  a helpline  number  to 
obtain  information  on  the 
new  schedule,  which  begins 
next  April. 

The  changes  are  designed 
to  reverse  foe  severe  dip  in 
the  dally  ratings  when  the 
Today  programme  ends  — au- 
diences drop  from  Z2  million 
to  500,000  in  two  hours.  Mr 
Boyle  also  wants  to  increase 
listeners'  loyalty  to  individ- 
ual Radio  4 programmes. 

Changes  already  on  the 
cards  include  a daily  9am  talk 
programme,  presented  by 
Mark  Lawson,  Libby  Purves 
and  Melvyn  Bragg. 

The  Moral  Maze  and  Call 
Ed  Stourtoh  are  likely  to 
switch  to  evenings,  and 
Woman's  Hour  will  start  ear- 
lier at  10am. 

Dramas  longer  than  an 
hour  will  be  dropped,  and 
Farming  Today,  Sport  on  4. 
Breakaway  and  Medium- 
wave,  face  the  axe.  The 
Archers  will  gain  a sixth 
weekly  edition  and  an  ex- 
tended omnibus  on  Sunday. 


Most  British  eggs  from 
cruelly-caged  hens 


Raid  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 

ORE  than  so  per 
cent  of  British  eggs 
are  from  chickens 
kept  in  unaccepta- 
bly small  battery  cages,  the 
Government  has  been  told  by 
its  independent  advisers  on 
animal  welfare. 

The  Farm  Animal  Welfare 
Council  wants  each  hen  to  be 
allowed  at  least  a third  more 
space,  and  hopes  battery 
cages  will  be  phased  out  alto- 
gether by  the  European 
Union. 

But  council  chairman  Pro- 
fessor Sir  Colin  Sped  ding  said 
the  best  hope  for  battery  hen 
welfare  came  from  super- 
markets enforcing  new  stan- 
dards on  their  suppliers.  He 
said  he  had  already  been  in 
talks  with  Marks  & Spencer. 
Tesco.  Sainsburys  and 
Safe  ways,  and  all  said  they 
were  prepared  to  outlaw  cruel 
battery  methods. 

“If  we  have  to  writ  for  the 


EU  to  act  we  will  be  waiting  a 
long  time,  but  supermarkets  ! 
can  apply  pressure  and  get  I 
immediate  results."  he  said. 

Sir  Colin  said  there  was 
cruelty  Involved  in  keeping 
free  range  chickens,  too.  The 
practice  of  beak  clipping  to 
prevent  feather  pecking  and 
cannibalism  caused  severe 
pain  to  adult  chickens,  al- 
though it  was  widely  prac- 
ticed in  free  range  Clocks. 

Feeding  patterns  of  hens  ap- 
peared to  encourage  aggres- 
sive behaviour  and  the  team 
wanted  research  into  whether 
behaviour  could  be  improved 
by  a changed  diet.  In  any 
event,  the  council  recom- . 
mended  an  immediate  halt  to 
foe  reeding  of  animal  protein 
to  chickens  as  a precaution 
against  any  repeat  of  the  BSE 
problems  in  cattle. 

The  council  recommended 
that  foe  EU  standard  battery 
cage  door  area  per  hen  should 
be  increased  immediately 
from  450  sq  cm  to  600  sq  cm. 
and  enforced  within  five 
years.  This  must  be  done  on 


an  EU  -wide  basis  to  avoid  un- 
fair competition  to  British 
producers.  The  increased 
space  would  allow  chickens  to 
move  about  naturally  and 
prevent  broken  bones  and 
other  weaknesses  caused  by 
battery  caging. 

Elliot  Moriey,  animal  wel- 
fare minister,  said  foe  report 
supported  the  government 
view  that  battery  cages 
should  be  phased  out  How- 
ever it  also  correctly  identi- 
fied that  alternative  systems 
bad  to  be  developed  that  pro- 
vided better  welfare  and  did 
not  put  domestic  producers  at 
a disadvantage. 

Compassion  in  World 
Fanning  described  the  report 
as  deeply  disappointing  and 
mealy-mouthed.  Campaigns 
director  Philip  Lymbery  said: 
"The  battery  cage  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  cruellest  of  the 
factory  form  systems.  About 
85  per  cent  of  Britain's  laying 
hens  are  Imprisoned  for  life 
in  tiny  battery  cages  so  small 
that  they  cannot  even  stretch 
their  wings." 
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Enthusiasts  of  the  isle 
of  White  P&tanque  Soci- 
ety found  themselves  at 
a disadvantage  when  stray  golf 
balls  started  disrupting  their 
sedate  games.  They  could  not 
retaliate  in  the  usual  sporting 
way  — because  their  own  balls 
weighed  I'AEbs  — so  they  de- 
manded that  the  golf  driving 
range,  source  of  foe  missiles, 
be  dosed  down. 

But  the  upshot  is  that  one  of 
the  prime  national  pitches  for 
the  British  F&anque  Champi- 
onships has  now  been  lost  The 
pitch,  in  Westridge  golf  club's 
car  park,  Ryde,  has  been 
closed  down  by  the  club 
owner,  Mark  Wright 
foie  of  the  reasons  pdtanque, 
a French  peasant  game  akin  to 
bowls,  has  spread  so  widely  in 
Britain  during  the  past  20 
years  is  that  it  needs  only  a 
patch  of  levelled  rough  ground 
with  gravel  cover.  The  game 
has  300-British  dubs  with  5,000 
members,  GOO  of  them  on  the 
island. 

' Hie  Ryde  site  was  picked  for 
lad  September's  national  con- 
test for  its  access  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  Westridge  leisure  cen- 
tre. It  was  a success  until  the 
day  of  foe  straying  golf  balL 
The  players’  verbal  response 
to  the  mishap  was  described  as 
‘forthright”  and  provoked 
from  the  range  a volley  of  well- 
aimed  balls  which  allegedly 
struck  cars  and  one  society 
member.  The  RStnnque  Society 
then  tabled  its  demands.  Mr 
Wright  a professional  golfer, 

said:  “When  they  demanded 
that  1 dose  down  foe  range,  it 
was  like  a red  rag  to  ahull  1 
felt  my  hospitality  was  being 
abused.  So  I wrote  a fetter  say- 
ing they  ware  no  longer  wel- 
come, and  that  any  use  of  the 
grounds  would  result  in  prose- 
cution for  trespass.” 


Peter  Burke  with  his  sculpture.  Host,  of  reclaimed  copper  and  steel,  at  Goodwood,  West  Sussex  wotogram?  roger  bambsi 


Tories  propose  US-style  primary  elections  for  city  mayors 


James  Metkie 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


A MERIC  AN- style  elec- 
tion razzmatazz  is 
about  to  hit  Britain, 
after  the  Conserva- 
tives announced  yesterday 
plans  to  introduce  ''primary" 
contests  to  determine  their 
candidates  for  new  directly 
elected  mayors  In  London  and 
other  cities. 

Proposals  for  Conservative 
heavyweights  (Lord  Archer 
and  the  former  transport  min- 


ister Steve  Norris),  to  slug  it 
out  for  the  party  ticket  to  lead 
London  were  unveiled  by  Sir 
Norman  Fowler,  shadow  envi- 
ronment secretary. 

He  said:  "Who  becomes  Lon- 
don mayor  is  very  important 
He  or  she  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  political  figures  in  the 
country,  and  we  are  going  to 
need  to  see  haw  parties  choose 
their  leader,  and  whether  we 
have  foe  kind  of  primary  sys- 
tem they  have  in  the  US. 

“It  is  an  open  secret  there 
are  already  a number  of 
people  interested  in  running 


for  it  That  Is  great  news.  It  i 
underlines  that  local  govern- 
ment can  be  exciting  and  can 
attract  some  very  well-known 
and  very  good  people  into  it 
We  are  now  into  new  territory 
and  we  need,  whatever  we  do, 
new  procedures.  Obviously 
this  is  one  of  the  options  we 
will  need  to  look  at" 

Sir  Norman  made  dear  foe 
London  mayor  would  be 
elected  by  the  city's  seven  mil- 
lion voters  on  the  strength  of 
his  or  her  personality  as  well 
as  a party  label. 

The  idea  comes  just  a week  ] 


after  Sir  Norman  ended  years 
of  Tory  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept of  a directly  elected 
mayor  for  London.  The  party 
remains  strongly  against  a 32- 
member  assembly,  a regional 
development  agency  and  a 
revamped  government  office 
for  London,  expected  to  be 
confirmed  in  a government 
document  next  week. 

Sir  Norman  said:  “This 
gives  London  more  layers 
than  a wedding  cake  and  a 
recipe  for  political  gridlock." 

Liberal  Democrats  were 
scornful  of  the  proposal  for 


primaries.  Simon  Hughes 
the  party  spokesman  for  Lon 
don,  said  foe  idea  reinforced 


arguments  that  presidential 
government  in  the  form  of  a 
directly  elected  mayor  was  not 
foe  most  suitable  system. 

"A  system  of  local  prima- 
ries will  move  London 


towards  an  era  of  personal 
ity  politics  and  away  from 
the  most  democratically  and 
regional  accountable  form  of 
government  in  London 
strategic  authority. 

“We  would  expect  such  an 
authority  to  elect  their 


leader  from  amongst  their 
□umber,  to  act  as  the  princi- 
pal ambassador  for  London." 

Local  government  leaders 
are  also  sceptical  about  the 
idea,  especially  if  it  spreads 
outside  London.  Sir  Jeremy 
Beech  am.  Labour  chair  of 
foe  local  government  associ- 
ation, welcomed  scope  for  ex- 
perimentation but  ques- 
tioned how  mayoral 
campaigns  would  be  funded 
and  if  such  a system  would 
leave  room  for  truly  inde- 
pendent candidates. 

He  added:  "If  power  Is 


vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
mayor,  who  is  going  to  be  in- 
terested in  voting  for  foe  rest 
of  tiie  council?  Presumably 
you  would  have  to  have 
members  of  foe  party  voting 
in  that  primary  election,  so 
it  should  not  take  Conserva- 
tives very  long  to  do  that.” 

• The  Government  will  an- 
nounce today  detailed  plans 
to  scrap  the  compulsory 
competitive  tendering 
regime  for  local  councils, 
and  replace  it  with  a new 
system  of  achieving  best 
value  In  local  service. 
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Ofsted  report  criticised  standards 
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Expelled  girl’s  views  echo  inspectors’ 


‘Tight  budget  led 
to  staff  cuts’ 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


s 


ARAH  Briggs,  the 
25-year-old  expelled 
few:  publicly  critic  is- 
)ing  Queen  Eliza- 

beth’s  School  in 

Mansfield,  was  voicing  opin- 
ions shared  by  Inspectors, 
who  found  that  educational 
standards  at  the  Nottingham- 
shire comprehensive  were 
“still  not  acceptable”. 

In  the  Office  for  Standards 
in  Education  report  published 
last  year,  Inspectors  pointed 
to  “significant  reductions  in 
the  number  of  staff  at  the 
school  due  to  cutbacks  in  its 


attacK 

budget  at  the  beginning  of  file 
financial  year  1996/96.” 

They  said:  “Long-term  ab- 

sences and  difficulties  in  ap- 
pointing the  right  staff  to  key 
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teaching  posts  have  seriously 
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affected  the  quality  of  educa- 
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serious  concerns’ 

tLon  in  a number  of  curricu- 
lum areas." 

In  a direct  reference  to  the 
problem  Sarah  raised  about 
temporary  teachers  unaware 
of  pupils*  performance  and 
needs,  they  noted  that  “costs 
for  supply  teachers  are  four 
times  the  national  average". 

Sources  connected  with  the 
school  who  contacted  the 
Guardian  yesterday  ciatmwri 
that  these  problems  contin- 
ued this  year  and  were  exac- 
erbated when  teachers  in  the 
school's  senior  management 
team  were  withdrawn  from 
lessons  to  carry  out  other 
duties.  It  was  alleged  that  no 
timetable  had  been  drawn  up 
for  next  term. 

The  comprehensive  is  an 
amalgamation  of  a boys’  and 
a girls’  school  on  a single  site 
two  years  ago.  It  is  voluntary- 
aided.  outside  local  authority 
control,  and  linked  to  a well- 
endowed  foundation  dating 
from  Tudor  times  with  con- 
siderable assets  in  the  town. 


The  inspectors  said  many  of 
the  625  pupils  came  from  de- 
prived backgrounds  in  a for- 
mer mining  area  with  unem- 
ployment well  above  the 
county  average.  They  were 
predominantly  white.  Nearly 
100  had  special  educational 
needs,  and  39  per  cent  were 
eligible  for  free  school  nwaig 

‘“Pupils’  attitudes  to  learn- 
ing are  very  varied,  with  an 
unsatisfactory  approach  in  a 
quarter  of  lessons,  and  in 
only  one  third  of  lessons  do 
pupils  respond  with  positive 
interest,”  they  said.  “A  major 
contributor  factor  is  the 
poor  behaviour  shown  by  a 
significant  minority  ...  This 
is  a serious  weakness." 

They  found  some  evidence 
of  improvement.  Over  the 
past  three  years  the  propor- 
tion of  pupils  getting  five 
good  grades  at  GCSE  had  al- 
most doubled,  and  A level  per- 
formance was  also  improving. 
But  the  results  were  still  be- 
low the  national  average. 

The  staff  got  some  of  the 
blame:  “The  proportion  of 
teaching  which  foils  to  pro- 
mote sound  or  high  educa- 
tional standards  is  a serious 
deficiency.  More  than  one  in 
five  lessons  had  unsatisfac- 
tory or  poor  teaching  Teach- 
ing in  3 per  cent  of  lawtnna 
promoted  very  goal  or  excel- 
lent educational  standards . . . 

“In  the  unsatisfactory  les- 
sons. planning  is  inconsis- 
tent Many  teachers,  across 
the  whole  curriculum,  adopt  a 
range  of  teaching  strategies 
that  is  too  narrow  for  the  high 
proportion  of  pupils  with 
special  educational  needs . . . 

“The  current  low  achieve- 
ment of  the  pupils,  their  spo- 
radic educational  progress  in 
lessons,  poor  attendance  and 
the  presence  of  pockets  of 
very  poor  behaviour  mean 
that  value  for  money  is  not 
yet  being  achieved." 

The  management  team  was 
strong  and  well  supported  by 
the  governing  body,  whose 
members  played  a significant 
part  in  helping  the  school  plan 
for  the  fixture.  But  there  were 
serious  concerns  about  behav- 
iour, poor  attendance  and  a 
high  level  of  exclusions.  “The 
self-esteem  of  many  pupils, 
particularly  in  the  lower  and 
middle  ability  bands,  is  low.” 


‘She  has  had  all 
these  years  of 
education  to 
state  her  own 
opinions.  Now 
when  they  have 
got  to  that  age 
when  they  can 
state  their  own 
opinions, 
they’re  getting 
into  trouble  for 
it.  To  me  it’s 
not  right’ 

Sarah’s  father, 
David  Briggs 


Sarah  Briggs  has  opened  a debate  about  balancing  free  speech  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  school  by  criticising  teaching  photograph  darken  staples 

Perils  of  being  confident  and  motivated 


Sarah  Briggs  may  have  just  the 
qualities  powers-that-be  want 
to  see,  says  David  Ward 


IN  THEIR  report  on 
Queen  Elizabeth’s 
School,  the  Govern- 
ment's inspectors  recom- 
mended that  staff  shnnlri 
help  pupils  develop  more 
confidence  and  encourage 
them  to  show  more  self- 
motivation. 

Senior  managers  and  gov- 
ernors may  be  reflecting 
that  15-year-old  Sarah 
BriggB,  who  could  be  ex- 
pelled for  airing  her  criti- 
cisms of  her  school  in  a 
local  paper,  may  have  too 
much  of  those  qualities. 

Yesterday,  academics, 
headteachers  and  Sarah’s 
parents  were  considering 


the  fine  line  that  has  to  be 
drawn  between  the  right  of 
free  expression  of  an  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  the  needs 
of  the  whole  school. 

Sarah’s  father  David 
Briggs,  puzzled  by  the 
whole  affair,  said:  “She  has 
had  all  these  years  of  edu- 
cation to  state  her  own 
opinions.  Now  when  they 
have  got  to  that  age  when 
they,  can  state  their  own 
opinions,  they're  getting 
into  trouble  for  it.  To  me 
it’s  not  right.”  . 

Nicola  Atkin,  head  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s,  had  told 
the  Briggs  family  that 
Sarah’s  complaints  about 


supply  teachers  and  action 
to  be  taken  after  the  inspec- 
tion could  affect  the 
school's  ability  to  attract 
pupils. 

But  Harry  Tomlinson,  a 
member  of  the  group  devel- 
oping the  Government’s 
new  qualification  for  head- 
teachers, said  the  actions  of 
the  head  and  governors 
would  be  much  more  likely 
to  make  parents  think 
twice  about  sending  their 
children  to  the  school  than 
those  of  Ms  Briggs. 

“If  you  have  a pupil  who 
is  articulate  enough  to  take 
on  the  school,  then  you 
ought  feo  take  pride  in  her 
ability  rather  than  remove 
her,”  said  Mr  Tomlinson,  a 
former  headteacher  and 
now  principal  lecturer  hi 
education  management  at 
Leeds  Metropolitan  Univer- 
sity. "3  don’t  see  what  the 


school’s  problem  is.  I think 
they  are  doing  more  dam- 
age than  the  girl  could  ever 
do. 

“Perhaps  they  ought  to 
reconsider  and  address  the 
issues  she  has  raised.” 

Margaret  Maden,  profes- 
sor of  education  at  Keele 
University,  wondered 
whether  the  school  had  in- 
vestigated the  truth  of 
Sarah’s  allegations  about 
damage  to  her  education  at 
a time  of  increasing  pres- 
sure for  academic  success. 
“We  have  evidence  that  pu- 
pils have  increasing  anxi- 
ety about  catching  up  and 
keeping  np  with  work.  She 
is  expressing  something 
that  some  of  us  believe  to 
be  a major  concern.” 

Sarah  had  got  herself  into 
a fix  because  she  may  not 
have  been  trained  to  handle 
a conflict  between  an  indi- 


vidual and  institution. 
“The  traditional  view  sees 
the  pupil  as  subservient 
The  major  purpose  of  the 
school  te  learning  and  yet 
here  a girl  is  being  told  that 
it  is  not  actually  her  learn- 
ing that  is  the  major  issue 
but  rather  the  image  and 
reputation  of  the  school.” 

Patrick  Eavis.  who 
retires  this  month  as  head 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  high 
school  in  Hexham,  North- 
umberland, and  is  now 
training  to  train  heads  in 
the  new  qualification,  had 
placed  his  faith  in  an 
“effective  and  prestigious” 
school  council  established  a 
year  after  he  joined  the 
school  in  1980. 

It  was  made  up  of  10  pu- 
pils. with  a deputy  head 
present  to  note  and  relay 
concerns,  often  featuring 
school  meals  and  uniform. 


Mr  Eavis  reported  on  his 
actions  to  school  assem- 
blies — including  his  deci- 
sion to  abandon  the  school 
tie. 

“Schools  should  be  orga- 
nised in  such  a way  that 
people  can  express  their 
opinions.  Few  schools,  in 
my  experience,  have  ade- 
quate and  successful  school 
councils,”  he  said. 

It  would  be  tempting  but 
foolish  to  dodge  awkward 
issues.  “Once  yon  posi- 
tively encourage  people  to 
express  their  point  of  view 
and  reflect  critically  on  the 
institution,  yon  have  to 
take  what  they  say  very 
seriously.” 

He  saw  himself  less  as  a 
figure  with  ultimate  power 
than  as  a member  of  a com- 
munity which  tried  to  ar- 
rive at  “mutually  agreeable 
solutions”. 
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Woman  who  fled  to  Florida  witl 
boy  of  1 4 faces  child  sex  trial 


science 

course 


Gary  Younge 


Alison  Daniels 


FOR  sixth  formers  with 
a head  for  science  and 
an  eye  on  their  hank 
accounts  conies  a chance  to 
start  university  at  least 
breaking  even. 

A day  after  Sir  Ron  Dear- 
ing  proposed  that  full-time 
undergraduates  be  charged 
a £1,000  annual  tuition  fee, 
it  has  emerged  that  univer- 
sities are  offering  students 
who  want  to  study  materi- 
als science  a £1,000  lump 
stun  if  they  get  at  least 
three  Bs  at  A level. 

More  than  20  universities 
are  offering  golden  hellos 
to  students  applying  for 
degree  courses  in  the 
undersubscribed  subject. 

Brian  Heap,  author  of  a 
guide  on  university 
courses,  said:  “It  is  most 
paradoxical  that  they  are 
charging  students  £1.000  a 
year  on  the  one  hand  and 
then  giving  them  the 
chance  to  claw  it  back  with 
the  other. 

“No  one  understands 
what  materials  science  Is, 
so  only  a few  apply  to  do  It 
— yet  it's  one  of  the  most 
exciting  research  areas.” 

It  has  Its  roots  in  metal- 
lurgy and  Involves  analysis 
of  materials  to  see  how  they 
break  down  and  Interact. 

Mr  Heap  said  the  offer  of 
bursaries  could  boost  inter- 
est in  a subject  that  had  ex- 
panded to  cover  all  materi- 
als. “The  tiles  on  a 
spaceship  which  protect  it 
from  beat  use  the  same 
principles  that  apply  on  a 
ceramic  hob.  It*s  amazing.” 


A WOMAN  who  ran  off 
to  Florida  with  a 14- 
year -old  boy  is  to  be 
tried  in  the  state  and 
could  face  a lengthy  jail  sen- 
tence after  being  arrested  and 
charged  with  sexually  as- 
saulting a child. 

Tracey  Whalin,  a 33-year- 
old  mother  of  three  children, 
abandoned  her  family  home 
in  Bilbo  rough.  Nottingham- 
shire, 11  days  ago  and  Clew  to 
Orlando.  Florida,  with  one  or 
her  son's  best  friends,  Sean 
Kin  sella,  from  ChilwelL 
Yesterday  a Monroe  County 
Court  judge,  William  Ptomey 
Jar,  decided  to  press  ahead 
with  a case  and  set  ball  of 
$175,000.  Unless  Mrs  Whalin 
can  raise  the  money,  she  will 
remain  in  a women's  deten- 
tion centre  In  Plantation  Key 
and  face  trial  in  several 
months. 

After  pleas  by  the  couple’s 
relatives  for  them  to  return 
home  and  a search  by  the  FBI, 
the  law  caught  up  with  Mrs 
Whalin  and  Sean,  an  Ipswich 
Town  youth  player,  on 
Wednesday  night  in  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Ocean  Point  com- 
plex in  Plantation  Key  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Florida. 

Sean  was  taken  Into  protec- 
tive custody  and  Is  being 
cared  for  in  a children's 
home.  He  is  expected  to  fly 
home  tomorrow. 

Mrs  Whalin  has  been 
charged  with  a second  degree 
felony  of  carrying  out  a lewd 
or  indecent  assault  on  a child 
over  12  and  under  16.  which 
carries  a maximum  penalty  of 
15  years.  She  is  also  charged 


Tracey  Whalin,  now  in  custody,  met  Sean  Kinsella  through  her  sou.  She  used  to  watch  them  playing  soccer  together 


with  a third  degree  felony 
charge  of  interference  with 
custody,  equivalent  to  abduc- 
tion, which  carries  a five-year 
sentence. 

At  the  bond  hearing  Judge 
Ptomey  also  listed  a number 
of  bail  conditions  in  the  event 
of  the  bond  being  paid. 

Mrs  Whalin  is  forbidden 

from  making  rnntart  with  ; 


Swn  or  bic  family,  cannot 

leave  Monroe  or  Daid 
counties,  and  will  have  to 
report  to  the  Department  of 
Correction  in  Plantation  Key 
three  times  a week. 

According  to  court  adminis- 
trator Theresa  Westerfield, 
Mrs  Whalin  will  appear  again 
before  a court  in  three  weeks, 
when  the  state  of  Florida  will 


formally  file  charges.  Unless 
lawyers  agree  on  a plea  bar- 
gaining deal,  a trial  date  is 
likely  to  be  set  for  September. 

The  assistant  state  attor- 
ney, Rayme  Suarez,  who  will 
be  prosecuting  in  the  case, 
said  Mrs  Whalin  did  not  qual- 
ify for  a state  attorney  as  she 
bad  S4.000  in  cash  with  her. 
She  said  any  jail  sentence 
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News  In  brief  ■ 


Professional  body 
for  teachers 


V 


SCO 


the  Government  yesterday  published 
teaching  council  to  improve  the  standards  &aa9&tU90fthe 
orofession  In  England.  In  much  the  »un*  wgy  that  th*  General 
Medted  Council  wurks  for  dnctnri.  When  th*  body  i#  s*l  Up  in 
2000,  teachers  may  be  required  lorcfrt^w  and  nay  an  annual 
subscrit«ion  of  about  £10  as  a condition  rfempfaynwDt. 

jaeohen  Byers,  the  schools  minister,  said  the  six  teaching 
unions  would  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  council  although 
they  wiU  have  minority  representation  atongsjd*  panwta.  gov- 
ernors, the  churches  and  other  uitenswGpBnw*  union  wd- 
ers  said  they  were  Insulted  by  his  Implication  that  they  could 
not  be  trusted  to  promote  professionalism.  . t 

A Government  consultation  paper  said  the  GTL  would  ylv* 
teachers  “a  dear  professional  voice**  and  restore  battered 
morale.  **We  are  not  interested  in  a talking  shop  or  a body  w 
defend  the  way  things  are.  An  effective  GTC  must  bean  engfoft 
for  change",  it  said.  , 

The  powers  envisaged  for  the  GTC  in  England  are  1 ms  than 
those  given  to  a similar  body  which  already  cxisto  in  Scotland. 
It  would  be  able  to  advise  on  barring  teachers,  but  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary  would  retain  the  final  say.  — John  Cortot 
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Council  KO’s  boxing 


COUNCILLORS  btBttry,  Greater  Manchester,  have  voted  to  ban 

professional  boxing  oo  local  authority  premises — although 
amateur  bouts  will  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  Brit  isb  Boxing 
Board  of  Control  said  tt win  seek  legal  adviceover  whether  Is  can 
challenge  the  decision  in  the  courts. 

Council  leader  Derek  Boden  cited  Mike  Tyson's  ea^blting  of 
EvandcrHofyffeld  in  their  world  heavyweight  title  bout  ns  an 
example  of  “unacceptable  levels  of  harm"  being  reused  In  the 
sport.  "I  believe  that  we  have  a duty  of  care."  he  said 
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Actor  Brian  Glover  dies  at  63 


would  depend  on  whether  the 
offences  were  Mrs  Whalin’s 
first 

Police  in  Nottingham  said 
Mrs  Whalin  had  been  traced 
after  making  a telephone  call 
to  Sean's  mother  Beryl,  37,  on 
Tuesday  evening  to  Inform 
her  that  her  son  was  safe. 

Sean's  mother  was  staying 
with  relatives,  but  Sean's 
unde,  tan  Anderson,  «id  she 
and  Sean’s  brother,  Mark.  18, 
were  delighted  and  relieved 
he  had  been  found.  Sean's 
father  died  four  years  ago. 

Florida  Child  and  Family 
Services  Department  said 
they  had  been  in  contact  with 
Sean's  family  and  fid  was  he 
was  physically  fine  but 
seemed  depressed.  "He's  obvi- 
ously been  through  a difficult 
time  and  the  arrest  of  this 
woman  hag  been  traumatic 
for  him.  He  Is  rather  con- 
tused. He  is  still  a child  and 
this  sort  of  thing  should  not 
happen  to  a child." 

Donna  Bible,  manager  of 
the  four-star  Ocean  Point 
complex,  said  the  couple  had 
not  come  to  anyone's  atten- 
tion during  their  stay  and  de- 
scribed them  as  well  behaved. 

Sean’s  femDy  reported  him 
missing  on  July  14  after  his 
mother  discovered  be  had 
taken  his  clothes  and  failed  to 
turn  up  at  Bramcote  Hills 
schooL  Mrs  Whalin  repor- 
tedly left  her  unemployed 
husband,  David,  a note  and 
withdrew  £3,000  from  the  fam- 
ily account  The  pair  were 
later  seen  at  Peterborough 
passport  office. 

After  their  disappearance  it 
emerged  that  Mrs  Whalin 
became  friendly  with  Sean 
through  her  sen,  Ross.  The 
boys  are  good  friends  and  Mrs 
Whalin  regularly  watched  their 
under-14  football  matches. 


YORKSHIRE  actor  Brian 
Glover,  right,  the  voice  behind 
the  Tetley  Tea  commercials 
and  prolific  star  of  television 
and  film,  died  peacefully  in 
his  sleep  yesterday,  aged  63. 

He  had  suffered  a relapse  in 
his  fight  against  a brain 
tumour,  said  his  agent  Bruna 

Zanrili. 

Bullet-headed  Glover,  a for- 
mer professional  wrestler, 
made  dozens  cl  appearances 
on  television,  including  Por- 
ridge. Minder  and  Bottom. 

His  film  appearances  In- 
cluded Kes.  An  American 
Werewolf  In  London,  Alien  3 
and  Leon  The  Pig  Farmer. 

Obituary,  page  14 


Instants  game  show 
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NATIONAL  Lottery  director  general  Peter  Davis  yesterday  ap- 
proved aTV  game  show  based  on  instants  scratchcards.  with  a lop 
prize  of  £100,000.  Camelot  was  given  the  go-ahead  for  the  pro- 
gramme, TV  Dreams,  to  be  broadcast  by  the  BBC,  probably  on 
Saturday  or Wednesday  nights  from  late  autumn. — Andrew  Culf 


Call  for  ban  on  ‘Aryan’  festival 


MEP  GLENYS  Klnnock  yesterday  called  far  the  banning  of  an 
“Aryan  Music  Festival"  hi  Wales  expected  to  attract  hundreds  of 
fascists  from  Europe  and  North  America.  The  festival,  scheduled 
for  August  9,  has  been  exposed  by  the  anti-fascist  magazine 
Searchlight  Mrs  Klnnock  called  on  the  council  and  police  to  stop 
“waves  offesasts'’  coming  for  the  event  — Gary  Youngs 


Labour  suspensions  likely 


LABOUR  is  set  to  suspend  all  its  district  members  in  Doncaster, 
South  Yorkshire,  which  has  been  bit  by  allegations  of  council 
corruption. The  party's  National  Executive  Committee  meeting 


In  Yorkshire  to  take  “strong  steps"  against  members.  Police  are 
investigating  claims  of  abuse  offoreign  trips,  expenses  and 
hospitality.  There  are  also  allegations  over  links  with  developers. 
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A STUDY  by  Westminster  University  found  41  per  cent  of  British 
men  and  19  per  cent  ofBriiish  women  do  not  wash  their  hands 
after  using  the  lavatory. 
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DEVOLUTION  WHITE  PAPER:  Extra  cash  per  head  to  continue  □ Negotiating  role  in  Europe  included  in  powers 

Scots  given  blueprint  for  self-rule 


Ewan  MacAskBI,  Chief 
PoBficnl  Correspondent 
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THE  white  paper  on 
Scottish  devolution 
published  yesterday 
sets  oat  in  detail  the 

proposal  for  a 129- 
member  Scottish  Parliament, 
elected  by  PR  for  a fixed  four- 
year  term.  Unlike  the  much 
more  limited  version  pro- 
posed for  Wales,  the  Scottish 
parliament  will  have  tax  rais- 
ins and  legislative  powers. 

The  proposal  will  be  put  to 
the  Scots  in  a referendum  on 
September  U-Tf  Scots  vote  Yes, 
a bill  will  follow  in  the 
autumn.  Elections  to  the  par- 
liament are  scheduled  lor  1299 
and  the  parliament  wffl  be- 
come fifty  operational  in  2000. 


The  Scottish  Parliament 


yill  have  responsibility  for 
health;  education  and  train- 
ing; local  government,  social 
work  and  ho  ns  mg;  economic 
development  and  transport; 
law  and  home  affairs;  envi- 
ronment; agriculture,  fish- 
eries and  forestry;  sport  and 
the  arts;  research  and 
statistics. 

The  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities to  be  retained  by  the 
Westminster  Parliament  win 
be:  the  constitution  of  the  UK: 
foreign  policy,  including  rela- 
tions with  Europe;  UK  de- 
fence and  naHiinai  security, 
stability  of  the  UK’s  fiscal,’ 
economic  «nd  monetary  sys- 
tem; employment  legislation; 
social  security;  most  as- 
pects of  transport  safety  and 
regulation. 

Other  responsibilities  to  be 
retained  by  Westminster  in- 
clude: nuclear  safety;  control 
and  safety  of  medicines;  the 


regulatory  framework  for 
broadcasting  and  film  classifi- 
cation; the  licensing  of 
theatres  and  cinemas.  There 
are  social  and  moral  issues 
too:  Westminster  will  retain 
control  over  abortion,  human 
fertilisation  and  equality 
legislation. 

Westminster 

The  white  paper  stresses 
that  creation  of  a Scottish 
Parliament  is  about  devolu- 
tion, not  independence:  “Scot- 
land win  remain  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Queen  win  continue 
to  be  Head  of  State  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  UK  Par- 
liament is  and  will  remain 
sovereign.” 

There  is  a grey  area  over 
whether  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment could  debate  and  then 
opt  for  independence,  though 
the  white  paper  implies  such 


Supporters  of 
devolution  look 
to  Wallace 
in  hope  of 
another  victory, 
700  years  on 


Lawrence  Donegan  tests  the  mood  at 
Scotland’s  symbol  of  nationhood 


[Main  points  1 

□ Scottish  Parliament  to  be 
set  up  in  January 2000  in 

Edinburgh 

□ Parliament  will  have 
wide  legislative  powers,  but 
Westminster  will  retain 
control  over  areas  such  as 
foreign  affairs  and  defence 

□ Scottish  Parliament  will 
be  able  to  raise  income  tax 

by  up  to  3p,  but  main 
funding  will  continue  to 
come  from  bloc  grant  from 
Whitehall,  which  gives 

Scots  more  per  head  of 
population  English 

□ Parliament’s  129  MPs 
will  be  elected  by  a form  of 
PR  over  fixed  four- year 
term* 

□ Scottish  Westminster 
representation  is  almost 
certain  to  be  cut  from  its 
present  72  MPs 

G Ministers  from  Scottish 
Parliament  will  be  able  to 
deal  directly  with  the 
European  Union  and 

Scottish  Parliament  will 
scrutinise  EU  legislation 

a ricHirinn  could  only  be  taken 
by  Westminster  as  the  sover- 
eign body. 

The  role  of  tbe  Scottish  Sec- 
retary, sitting  in  the  Cabinet, 
is  to  be  retained,  at  least  in 
the  short-term.  In  cases  of  dis- 
agreement between  Westmin- 
ster and  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, an  elaborate 

bureaucratic  machine  wW.  be 

set  up  to  adjudicate.  If  tbe 
issue  becomes  serious,  it  will 
go  to  Law  Lords  in  London  to 
act  as  final  arbiters. 

Scottish  MPs 

The  white  paper  signals  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
Scottish  MPs:  “The  distribu- 
tion of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  win  be  reviewed  by 

the  Parliamentary  Boundary 
Commission.  At  present, 
special  statutory  provisions 
Stipulate  a minimum  nnmher 
of  Scottish  seats.  The  Govern- 
ment have  decided  that  in  the 
next  review  this  requirement 
will  not  longer  apply.” 

Rawfing 

The  Scottish  parliament 

will  be  given  the  power  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  basic 
rate  of  income  tax  by  up  to  3p. 
Income  from  savings  and 
dividends  will  not  be  affected. 

Scotland  will  continue  for 
the  time  being  to  receive  a 
bloc  grant  that  gives  Scotland 
higher  spending  per  head  of 
population  than  the  rest  of 
the  UK.  The  parliament’s 
annual  running  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  between  £20  and  £30 
million  a year  — about  £5  per 
head  of  Scottish  population. 

Elections 

The  Scottish  parliament’s 
129  members  will  be  elected 
by  the  additional  membership 
list  system,  a kind  of  PR:  73  of 
the  members  will  be  directly 
elected  on  a constituency 
basis  plus  56  additional  mem- 
bers (seven  from  each  of  the 
current  European  Parliament 
constituencies)  allocated  to 


ensure  the  overall  result 
more  directly  reflects  the 
share  of  the  vote. 

Europe 

Ministers  from  the  Scottish 
Parliament  will  participate  in 
meetings  of  Council  of  Minis- 
ters and  in  some  cases  could 
speak  for  the  United  King- 
dom. There  will  be  a Scottish 
representative  office  in  Brus- 
sels to  further  Scottish 
interests. 

Site  of  Parliament 

Not  yet  decided.  It  could  be 
Cal  ton  Hill,  designated  for  the 
Scottish  Parliament  at  the 
time  of  the  last  referendum, 
though  the  renovation  costs 
are  considerable.  Whatever 
the  site,  it  will  be  in  Edin- 
burgh, not  Glasgow  or  other 
towns  and  cities  with  a claim. 
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A LL  WAS  calm  at  the  geo- 
£\  graphical  and  spiritual 
# \heart  of  Scotland,  save 
for  the  pounding,  patriotic 
heart  of  Jemima  (“unfortu- 
nately my  late  husband  bad 
an  English  name")  Radcliffe. 

“This  is  a great  day  to  be  a 
Scot,"  she  said,  cigarette  ash 
falling  on  to  her  black  dress. 
“Scotland  has  a different  per- 
sonality! For  too  long  now  we 
have  been  downtrodden  by 
the  English.  Now  that’s  going 
to  change." 

These  were  not  exactly  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Don- 
ald Dewar  as  he  unveiled  the 
Government’s  white  paper  on 
devolution  at  Westminster 
yesterday.  But  it  is  voters  like 
the  7&-year-old  from  East  Kil- 
bride who  will  provide  the 
bedrock  of  support  for  the 
proposed  parliament  Behind 
Mrs  Radcliffe  stood  the  Wal- 
lace Monument  a 220-foot 
tower  perched  on  a volcanic 


rock  near  Stirling  which  cele- 
brates William  “Braveheart” 
Wallace  and  his  victory  over 
the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Stirling  Bridge  on  September 
11,1297. 

It  is  a spectacular  building, 
resplendent  with  history  and 
metaphor,  and  one  which  the 
world  mh  become  familiar 
with  in  the  run-up  to  the  de- 
wliitlnn  rrfwMidilnf  on,  natu- 
jaily,  September  11, 1997.  Will 
the  Government  enjoy  as 
spectacular  a victory  now  as 
Wallace  did  700  years  ago? 

Joan  Duff!  a retired  nurse 
from  Stirling,  proud  Scot  and 
a confirmed  devolutionist, 
was  typical.  “We  have  been 
dictated  to  by.  Westminster 
for  far  too  long,  we  have  felt 
patronised  for  far  too  long  — 
starting  with  Thatcher,  no. 
starting  with  Edward  I 
actually. 

“H  politicians  are  going  to 
waste  our  money,  they  might 


‘We  have  felt 
patronised  for 
far  too  long  — 
starting  with 
Thatcher,  no, 
starting  with 
Edward  I. 

If  politicians 
are  going  to 
waste  our 
money, 
they  might  as 
well  do  it 
in  Edinburgh 
where  we  can 
keep  an  eye 
on  them’ 


Jemima  RadHffe  at  the  Wallace  Monument  commemorating  the  battle  of 1297. . . This  is  a sanest  day  to  be  a Scot* 


as  well  do  it  in  Edinburgh 
where  we  can  keep  an  eye  on 
them.  We  will  he  listened  to 
more  by  a parliament  which 
is  on  our  own  doorstep  — 
Westminster  is  too  far  away.” 

' Even  the  announcement 
that  the  number  of  Scottish 
MPs  at  Westminster  might  be 
cut  found  favour  with  voters. 

“We  have  been  over-repre- 
sented for  years,”  said  Fay 
Black,  from  St  Andrews.  “A 
changp  in  the  number  of  Scot- 
tish MPs  will  make  things 
more  fair  to  the  English.’’ 

There  were  more  question- 


ing voices,  but  only  from 
those  more  beguiled  by  the 
stunning  view  from  the  top  at 
the  Wallace  Monument  than 
constitutional  complexities  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

“Devolution  — is  that  the 
same  as  evolution,  only  in 
reverse?”  asked  Charlotte 
Wallace-Young.  '1  don’t  really 
know  what  it  is,  but  it  would 
be  fine  by  me  as  long  as  it 
doesn’t  lead  to  hostilities  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.” 

Her  fellow  American,  Eric 
Newendorpe,  was  better  in- 
formed and  more  enthusias- 


tic. ‘It  has  to  be  helpful  if  it 
gets  people  to  fed  more  in 
touch  and  more  involved  with 
their  government. 

“It  win  also  help  ease  any 
strains  between  England  and 
Scotland,”  he  said. 


Carl  Heald  provided  a sole 
dissenting  voice.  “No.”  he 
said  emphatically.  *Tm  pro 
the  Albion  and  the  Union 
Jack  — unity  is  strength  and 
all  of  that. 

“It’s  right  that  people 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JEREMY  SU7TON-HIBBERT 

should  have  a little  more  say, 
a little  more  independence 
from  the  House  of  Commons, 
hut  if  you  starting  splitting  up 
Into  fragments,  then  you 
won’t  be  as  strong.  If  Scotland 
has  its  own  parliament,  then 


why  cant  the  north-west  of 
England  have  its  own 
parliament?” 

Mr  Dewar  will  he  delighted 
to  know  that  Mr  Heald  is  from 
Manchester.  He  won’t  he  vot- 
ing an  September  11. 


Will  Scotland  be  brave  or  apathetic?  Leading  lights  raise  fears  over 
turnout,  extra  bureaucracy,  and  national  inferiority  complex 


JUSTIN  CURRIE,  lead 
singer  of  Del  Amitrfc  _ 

“At  the  moment  Du 
massively  confused  by  it, 
and  would  be  unsure  which 
way  to  vote. 

Now  Labour  are  in  with 
such  a massive  majority. 

It's  less  an  issue  to  the  Scots 
than  it  otherwise  might  be. 
But  the  Government  Is 
stuck  with  it  Apparently,  If 
the  vote  was  tomorrow,  the 
turnout  would  be  smaller 
than  that  fear  a local  council 
election  and  that  would  be 
ridiculous.” 


SCOTT  HASTINGS, 
international  rugby  player: 

“I  tfttek  our  current  law 
system  suits  us  much 
better. 

A lot  of  people  on  the 
street  don’t  know  the 
Implications  of  devolution 
and  I think  If  s going  to  end 
up  creating  more 
bureaucracy . 

I don’t  think  people 
understand  the  effect  a 
Scottish  parliament  will 
have  on  the  business 
community  and  or  from  an 
International  perspective. 


DON  PATERSON,  poet 

“It’s  a stepping  stone  on 
the  way  to  independence. 
Over  the  last  1000  years 
Scots  have  sold  themselves 
down  the  river,  so  I hope 
they  don’t  screw  op  again. 

Something  weird  - 
happens  to  Scots  In  voting 
booths,  they  have  this 
terrible  inferiority  complex 
about  governing  _ 
themselves — which  is 
-strange  when  yon  look  at 
how  many  Scots  are  in  the 
current  government-” 


KERSTY  YOUNG, 

Channel  5 news  presenter 

“I  think  It’s  great  that 
Scottish  people  are  getting 
the  chance  to  vote  on 
devolution  again. 

I feel  a bit  odd  not  voting 
myself  as  I live  in  England 
and!  was  only  10  when  the 
last  one  was  held.” 


Interviews:  Entity  Sheffield 


Dew3r  tipped  to  be  First  Minister 


Ewan  — cAafcHl 

DONALD  Dewar  emerged 
last  night  as  favourite  to 
become  Scotland's  First  Min- 
ister, the  title  for  the  leader  of 
the  proposed  Scottish 
Parliament 

Although  the  59-year-old 
Scottish  Secretary  protests  to 
friends  that  be  is  too  old  ana 
will  be  happy  just  to  succeed 
in  setting  up  the  parliament 

few  believe  him.  „ . 

Mr  Dewar  would  be  seal  By 
Tony  Blair  as  a steady*0]*" 
fluence  hi  the  parliament's 
crucial  formative  years.  • 
Other  Scats  in  the  Cabinet. 


mainly  Foreign  Secretary 
Robin  Cook  and  the  Chancel- 
lor, Gordon  Brown,  are 
mentioned:  • 

Both  seem  unlikely  con- 
tenders, though  Mr  Cook  ear- 
lier this  year  was  not  ruling  it 

^Mr  Blair  might  regard  it  as 
dangerous  to  allow  Mr  Cook 
to  take  over  in  Scotland  and 
it  as  a left-wing  ouasi- 

^Both^Mr  Cook  and  Mr 
Brown  still  see  their  futures 
at  Westminster,  as  does  toe 
nther  potential  candidate,  the 
Defence  Secretary  George 
Robertson,  a former  shadow 
Scottish  Secretary. 


Road  to  Scottish  self-government 


□ 1707:  Scotland  loses 
sovereignty.  TTeaty  of 
Union  sees  English  and 
Scottish  Parliaments  unite 

□ 191 1:  Home  rule  bill  gets 
second  reading  hut  falls  to 
reach  statute  book-  Scores 
of  similar  bills  follow 

□ 1928:  Scottish  National 
Party  founded 

□ 1967:  Winnie  Ewing  wins 
Hamilton  byelection  for 
SNP  from  Labour.  Fears  of 
SNP  renew  Labour  interest 
In  devolution 

□ 1979:  Referendum  on 
Labour  devolution  plan. 


Scots  vote  51.6  per  cent  in 
favour  but  majority  not 
considered  good  enough  by 
Westminster 

□ 1989:  First  meeting  of 
Scottish  Constitutional 
Convention,  bringing 
together  Labour.  liberal 
Democrats,  churches  and 
unions  to  draw  up  plan  for 
parliament,  the  basis  for 
today’s  whitepaper 

□ 1997:  White  paper 
published  that  may  herald 
the  final,  successful 
attempt  to  give  Scotland  a 
form  of  self-government 
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8 BRITAIN 

Aids  death 
care  worker 


was  abuser 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


Asocial  worker  who 
later  died  of  Aids 
abused  at  least  six 
children  and  teen- 
agers in  bis  care  in  Hackney, 
east  London,  an  investigation 
by  the  NSPCC  concluded 
yesterday. 

No  evidence  was  found  of 
abuse  by  any  other  adults, 
however,  and  none  of  the 
young  people  involved  was  in- 
fected by  HIV,  the  Aids  virus. 

The  investigation  was  com- 
missioned by  Hackney  coun- 
cil after  criticism  of  its  hand- 
ling of  the  case  of  Mark 
Trotter,  who  worked  for  the 
authority  from  1981  to  1993. 
Mr  Trotter,  who  was  openly 
gay,  was  appointed  a gover- 
nor of  a local  school. 

His  death  in  1995  came 
shortly  before  police  planned 
to  arrest  him  over  allegations 
of  child  sexual  abuse  in  Liver- 
pool. where  he  worked  before 
joining  Hackney. 

The  NSPCC  was  asked  to 
seek  any  evidence  of  abuse  by 
Mr  Trotter  when  he  worked 
at  the  Trowbridge  House  chil- 
dren's home,  since  closed, 
and  when  he  later  became  a 
field  social  worker.  For  six 
months  until  February  this 
year,  the  charity  ran  a 34- 
hour  telephone  helpline  — 


j widely  advertised  — which 
attracted  72  calls  about  him. 

The  investigation  also  in- 
; volved  efforts  to  trace  337  for- 
mer residents  of  Trowbridge 
House,  of  whom  60  responded 
to  letters  or  telephone  calls 
and  seven  made  allegations  of 
abuse  against  Mr  Trotter. 

The  NSPCC  thinks  six 
claims  of  abuse  are  credible. 

I The  youngest  of  those  making 
these  claims  would  have  been 
j 10  at  the  time.  Three  young 
people  who  came  forward,  or 
were  traced,  were  considered 
in  need  of  long-term  therapeu- 
tic help  and  referred  to  Hack- 
ney social  services. 

While  cautioning  that  it 
had  been  unable  to  find  all  the 
young  people  who  might  have 
information  about  Mr  Trot- 
ter, the  NSPCC  said  there  was 
“no  evidence  of  otganised 
abuse  or  any  suggestion  that 
rhe]  abused  together  with 
other  adults”. 

The  charity’s  report  has 
been  passed  to  John  Barra tt, 
former  chief  executive  of 
Cambridgeshire  county  coun- 
cil, who  is  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  Hackney's  res- 
ponse to  the  allegations. 

Tony  ELListon.  Hackney's 
chief  executive,  said:  "We  are 
obviously  concerned  that 
children  in  Hackney's  care 
were  abused."  The  authority 
was  determined  to  learn  any 
lessons  from  the  case. 


Woman  freed 


pending  retrial 
on  aunt’s  death 


Clara  Longrfgg 
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A WOMAN  who  has  spent 
four  years  in  prison  for 
the  murder  of  her  el- 
derly aunt  was  allowed  to  go 
home  yesterday  after  the 
court  of  appeal  quashed  her 
conviction  and  ordered  a 
retriaL 

There  were  tears  and  ap- 
plause In  the  courtroom  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Bingham,  ruled  that  the  con- 
viction was  unsafe. 

Sheila  Bowler,  a music 
teacher  from  Rye,  East  Sus- 
sex, was  convicted  of  murder 
in  July  1993  after  Florence 
Jackson,  aged  89.  her  late  hus- 
band’s aunt  had  been  found 
floating  In  the  River  Brede. 

At  the  trial  at  Lewes  crown 
court  Mrs  Bowler’s  defence 
had  discounted  the  possibility 
that  Mrs  Jackson's  death 
could  have  been  an  accident 
Care  workers  from  the  resi- : 
dentlal  home  where  Mrs  , 
Jackson  had  been  living  had 
given  evidence  that  she  was 
senile,  unable  to  walk  far,  had 
many  falls  and  usually 
walked  with  the  aid  of  a zim- 

mer  frame. 

An  appeal  in  1995  was  dis- 
missed, but  medical  evidence 
has  since  surfaced  that  people 
suffering  mild  dementia  can 
find  the  strength  to  walk  if 
they  are  under  stress  or  in 
unfamiliar  surroundings. 

After  many  members  of  the 
public  wrote  letters  giving 
their  experience  of  tins  phe- 
nomenon, the  then  Home  Sec- 
retary, Michael  Howard, 
referred  the  case  back  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  February. 

This  week,  the  court  heard 
from  geriatrics  specialists 
that  old  people  who  seem 
helpless  under  normal  cir- 


Florence  Jackson . . . 
found  in  River  Brede 


cumstances  can  perform  un- 
expected feats  of  strength. 

The  appeal  judges  ruled 
that  a jury  should  be  allowed 
to  re-examine  the  case  in  the 
light  of  evidence  that  Mrs 
Jackson’s  death  could  have 
been  an  accident. 

Mrs  Bowler  was  granted 
bail  pending  the  retriaL 

Friends  and  wellwishers 
waited  to  greet  her  as  she 
came  out  of  the  court. 

Mrs  Bowler's  daughter, 
Jane,  aged  27,  said:  “I  am  so 
relieved,  it’s  been  such  a 
strain.  I*m  delighted  that 
Mum  will  be  coming  home.” 

Mrs  Bowler  hogged  her  son 
and  daughter  outside  the 
court  before  saying:  *Tm 
enormously  relieved  at  the 
outcome  of  today's  hearing. 

“I  want  to  thank  all  the 
hundreds  of  members  of  the 
public,  and  other  friends  and 
complete  strangers  who  have 
helped  me.  It’s  great  to  be  out 
— and  to  have  this  chance  to 
prove  my  innocence.” 


There's  also  £100  OFF 
the  Sherwood  Suite 


Straw  ‘sorry*  to 
Birmingham  6 


Duncan  Campbafl 
Crime  ComapamkHit 


THE  Home  Secretary  has 
apologised  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Six  for  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  they 


“But  I am  afraid  I think 
there  would  be  no  value  in 
our  meeting.” 

Mr  Straw  added:  “It  Is  a 
matter  of  great  regret  when 
there  are  miscarriages  of  Jus- 
tice. You  wrote  that  you  have 
never  received  a proper 
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High-flying 
becomes  l 


Foreign  Office  moves  Bonn  ambassador  to  Washington 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


BRITAIN’S  new  ambas- 
sador to  the  United 
States  Is  Christopher 
Meyer,  a former 
spokesman  for  John  Major 
high-flying  professional 

diplomat  whom  the  Govern- 
ment believes  can  build  a 
New  Labour  bridge  to 
Washington. 

Mr  Meyer,  aged  53,  and  at 
the  moment  ambassador  to 
Germany,  replaces  Sir  John 
Kerr,  who  Is  returning  to  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  to  head  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  The  For- 
eign and  Commonwealth 
Office  said  Mr  Meyer  would 
he  replaced  in  Bonn,  where  he 
has  been  ambassador  for  Just 
five  months,  by  Paul  Lever. 
PCO’s  economic  director,  and 
a top  European  specialist. 

Mr  Meyer's  name  emerged 
as  a candidate  for  the  Wash- 
ington job.  Britain's  most  im- 
portant embassy,  only 
recently,  after  speculation 
that  the  Government  would 
iriata*  a celebrity  or  business 
appointment. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  was  keen  to  ap- 
point a professional  insider, 
but  Downing  Street  passed  | 
over  the  favourite,  political 
director  Jeremy  Greenstock. 
For  a diplomat.  Mr  Meyer  ; 


Sheila  Bowler  after  her  release  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  yesterday  photograph,  sura*  smith 


Christopher  Meyer:  back  to 
Washington  as  number  one 


has  a hlyh  public  profile.  As 
head  of  the  FCO  news  depart 
ment  under  Sir  Geoffrey  (now 
Lord)  Howe,  he  was  popular 
with  diplomatic  correspon- 
dents and  teamed  much  from 
Mrs  Thatcher's  combative 
spokesman.  Bernard  Ingham, , 
often  performing  n double  art 
with  him  at  summits. 

Smooth  but  aggressive,  and  ; 
with  n penchant  for  wearing 
power  braces.  Mr  Meyer : 
spent  two  years  at  Downing  j 
Street,  hut  there  were  signs  of  i 
strain  because  of  deep  Tory 
rifts  over  Eurupe.  | 

He  has  served  in  Washing- 1 


tun  before,  as  number  two  at 
the  embassy,  and  tUU  two 
tour*  Ut  Moscow  Airing  the 
odd  war.  Ur  spent  a aamtttl- 
ral  at  Harvard  and  wrote  n 

paper  alHitn  (ho  -craft  of 
jpokesminshlp,  called  Hacks 
and  Pin-Striped  Appesfcirs: 
Srilf  ng  British  Foreign  Pulley 
tu  the  Prirsw 

With  the  Anglo-American 

rehu  tans  hip  being  now  in 
honeymoon  phase  — wen  if 
nu  longer  uniquely  special. 
Mr  Meyer's  insider"*  know! 
edge  of  the  ynwt* r centres  tn 
both  capitals  will  be 
invaluable. 

Mr  Lever,  also  53,  is  one  of 
the  top  three  officials  in  the 
VCO.  lie  hns  served  as  chair 
man  of  Whitehall  * .faint  in 
teUigenre  Committer,  and  Li 
seen  bv  many  as  the  architect 
of  Britain’s  success  nt  last" 
month's  Amsterdam  .summit. 
He  will  be  a key  plover  in  the 
ran  up  to  next  year's  crucial 
decision  on  the  European 
sirtKl1’  currency. 

• The  Foreign  Office  is  to 
hold  nn  open  day  next  month 
far  600  community  leaders, 
students  and  careers  advi- 
sors, to  highlight  job  apportu 
nines  for  women,  ethnic  mi- 
norities and  the  disabled. 
"Many  people  have  no  Idea 
that  the  FCO  is  staffed  by 
down-to-earth,  unstufly 
people  working  hard  in  Brit 
.tin's  Interests."  Mr  Cook  said. 
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MP  hits  high  moral  note  over  phantom  illness  of  the  opera 


Dan  Glaister  on  a comedy  by  committee  starring,  among  others,  three  heads  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  and  based  on  a libretto  of  weighty  one-liners 


Medical  experts 
were  yester- 

day by  tbe  emer- 
gence of  a previ- 
ously unknown  Illness,  which 
may  become  known  as  opera- 
tisstressedouttum. 

Genista  McIntosh,  the  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  who  left  the  post 
citing  ill-health  after  only  is 
weeks  at  Covent  Garden,  clar- 
ified the  nature  of  her  iUn«^ 
before  a Commons  select  com- 
mitte  yesterday.  Facing  ques- 
tioning from  the  National 
Heritage  committee  chair- 
man. Gerald  gfliiftiwm,  she 
said  that  while  she  had  not 
actually  been  Eh,  it  was  very 
probable  that  had  she  contin- 


ued in  the  position,  she  would 
have  become  ilL 
**i  left  because  I was  ex- 
tremely unhappy  in  the  job," 
she  told  the  committee 
“The re  is  no  doubt  that  being 
extremely  unhappy  causes  one 
to  be  distressed  and 
stress.  I did  believe  that  j 
continued  in  my  job  I mipht 
well  have  become  unwell” 

But  Mr  Kaufman  was  unim- 
pressed by  the  lady's  phan- 
tom illness,  declaring: 
"You've  utterly  blown  this 
cover  story  about  ill-health.” 

Before  the  committee  had 
got  under  way,  Mr  Kauftnan  i 
had  a clarification  of  his  own. ; 
"We  are  the  National  Heri- 
tage committee  although  ! 


there  is  no  longer  a National 
Heritage  Department,"  he  in- 
toned to  its  members.  “I’ve 
written  to  the  Leader  of  the 
House  asking  her  to  change 
the  name  to  the  same  name  as 
the  department  That  may  dis- 
pel some  of  the  complexities.” 

The  stellar  cast  gathered  for 
the  morning's  comic  opera  in- 
cluded Lord  Gowrie,  chair- 
man of  the  Arts  Council,  Sir 
Jeremy  Isaacs,  former  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Opera 
House,  Ms  McIntosh  and 
Keith  Cooper,  the  opera's 
head  of  corporate  affairs. 

The  first  act  was  provided 
by  Lord  Gowrie,  sporting 
black  bow-tie  and  red  polka 
dot  handkerchief,  Before  he 


started,  Mr  Kaufman 
reminded  him  to  speak  up. 
"Anyone  whose  total  parlia- 
mentary career  is  spent  in  the 
Lords  is  used  to  speaking 
loudly,”  responded  the  lord. 
The  banter  came  to  an  end 
with  the  arrival  of  ferret -like 
former  journalist  Michael 
Fabricant  "It  does  seem  to 
me  there  is  rather  more 
drama  backstage  foyn  on- 
stage at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,”  he  observed. 

The  drama  unfolded  for 
Lord  Gowrie  in  May,  when  be 
discovered  that,  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Kauftnan,  the  secretary  I 
general  of  the  Arts  Council, 
Mary.  Allen,  “was  raided"  by 
Opera  House  chairman  Lord  > 


ChadUngton  to  replace  Ms 
McIntosh.  ”1  was.”  said  Lord 
Gowrie,  “to  use  a phrase 
made  famous  by  Mr  Patten, 

gobsmacked.”  He  was  told  of 
the  appointment,  he  said, 
“very,  very  late  In  the  day”. 

With  Lord  Gowrie  gobs- 
macked. and  Ms  McIntosh  01. 
it  was  the  turn  of  Sir  Jeremy 
to  put  bis  spin  on  the  recent 
troubles  affecting  the  House. 
But  he  chose  to  echo  a con- 
cern voiced  by  Ms  McIntosh: 
would  the  new  Opera  House 
being  built  with  £78  million  of 
taxpayers’  money  be  a going 
concern,  or  would  it  need  to 
be  bailed  out  by  corporate 
sponsors  or  increased 
subsidy? 


“You  cannot  have  the 
people's  opera  unless  people 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  it,” 
said  Sir  Jeremy,  who  left  the 
job  in  December  to  make  way 
for  Ms  McIntosh.  "The  great 
question  is:  where  will  the 
funds  come  from  to  enable  the 
House  to  function?  If  they 
come  from  the  private  sec- 
tors, those  tendencies  that 
have  given  cause  for  concern 
will  be  strengthened." 

The  message  for  Culture 
Secretary  Chris  Smith 
seemed  dear:  if  you  want  the 
Indus  ivity  you  have  asked 
for,  to  counter  the  exclusivity 
for  which  the  Opera  House 
has  been  so  criticised,  you 
will  have  to  pay  for  it 


Garden  of  delights 


D July  1995:  Royal  Opera 
House  awarded  £78  million 
from  the  National  Lottery 
for  redevelopment  of 
Victorian  theatre 

□ Jane  1996:  After  foiling 
to  secure  a single  venue  for 
the  programme  during  the 
two-year  closure,  the  House 
announces  touring  plans 

□ September  1996:  Peter 
Gummer,  now  Lord  Chad- 
Hngfim,  former  head  of  Arts 
Council's  lottery  panel, 
appointed  Opera  chairman 

□ January  1997:  Genista 
McIntosh  takes  over  as 
general  director 


□ May  1997:  McIntosh 
resigns  on  health  grounds, 
and  is  Immediately 
replaced  by  Mary  Allen, 
secretary  general  of  tbe 
Arts  Council 

□ June  1997:  Arts  Council 
announces  inquiry  Into 
relationship  between  itself 
and  Opera  House 

□ June  1997:  Culture 
Secretary  Chris  Smith 
warns  Opera  House  to 
reduce  ticket  prices  or  face 
a reduction  in  subsidy 

□ July  1997:  Covent 
Garden  closes  for  two-year 
redevelopment 
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Move  to  stave  off 
benefits  ‘crisis’ 


Ministers  vow  to  protect 500,000 
people  who  could  face  eviction 


Dandd  Brin  die,  Social 
Intern  Correspondent 

DUSTERS  are  to 
take  emergency 
action  to  protect 
more  than  500,000 
elderly  and  vulnerable  people 
who  foce  bills  of  up  to  £70  a 
week  and  possible  eviction 
from  their  homes  after  a High 
Court  ruling  yesterday. 

Harriet  Harman,  Social  Se- 
curity Secretary,  said  the 
Government  would  introduce 
measures  immediately  to 
avert  a “potential  crisis”  in 
community  care. 

The  issue  involves  growing 
use  of  housing  benefit  to  meet 
costs  above  and  beyond  ac- 
commodation, paying  for  help 
for  elderly  people  in  sheltered 
flats  and  disabled  or  mentally 
ill  people  in  supported 
housing. 

Last  year  the  Conservative 
government  dropped  plans  — 
which  had  provoked  a storm 
of  protest  — to  stop  use  of  the 
benefit  to  pay  for  “personal 
needs”,  but  it  ordered  a long- 
term review. 

Yesterday,  with  the  review 
continuing,  Mr  Justice  Laws 
ruled  that  the  benefit  should 
pay  only  for  services  “such  as 
may  tend  to  preserve  the  con- 


dition of  the  accommodation's 
fabric".  It  should  not  meet. 
“general  social  provision  for 
tbe  protection  of  disadvan- 
taged people  in  their  homes”. 

This  judgment  would,  in  ef- 
fect, introduce  the  change 
the  last  government  bad  in- 
tended and  expose  up  to 
700.000  people  to  personal 
charges  for  services  currently 
paid  for  by  benefit 
Within  hours  of  the  ruling, 
however,  the  Government 
promised  a compensation 
fond  to  reimburse  providers 
of  supported  accommodation 
where  housing  benefit  pay- 
ments for  tenants  were  cut 
Keith  Bradley,  junior  social 
security  minister,  said:  “We 
need  to  ensure  there  is  not 
chaos  as  a result  of  tbe  court 
judgment  and  that  current 
levels  of  provision  for  vulner- 
able people  are  protected.” 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
compensation  are  as  high  as 
£500  million  a year.  But  the 
scheme  will  apply  only  to  ex- 
isting tenants.  Those  who 
enter  serviced  accommoda- 
tion are  likely  to  have  to  seek 
help  from  already  stretched 
local  authority  community  1 
care  budgets.  1 

Mr  Bradley,  who  said  that  i 
the  court  ruling  endorsed  the 
Department  of  Social  Securi- 


ty’s Interpretation  of  benefit 
regulations,  agreed  that  the 
review  would  need  to  estab- 
lish a new  system. 

The  ruling  came  in  respect 
of  four  applications  by  hous- 
ing providers  seeking  judicial 
review  of  decisions  by  hous- 
ing benefit  review  boards  to 
limit  benefit  payments  for 
services. 

One  case  cited  was  that  of  a 
man  in  Sutton,  south  London, 
whose  rent  of  £237  a week  in- 
cluded almost  £82  for  counsel- ; 
ling  and  support  services  pro- 
vided by  a drink  crisis  centre. 

Another  concerned  a West 
Glamorgan  man  with  a severe 
learning  disability  whose  ! 
weekly  rent  of  £259  included  j 
£37  for  support  services  pro- 1 
vlded  by  his  landlady. 

Thirty  cases  in  Hertford- 
shire included  a man  with 
learning  disability  paying  a 
“care  and  counselling'' 
charge  of  more  than  £64. 

Housing  associations  and  ] 
other  landlords  of  supported 
accommodation  say  such 
charges  — typically  £20  a 
week  in  sheltered  flats  and 
£40  in  supported  housing  — 
pay  for  services  that  help  to 
keep  vulnerable  people  out  of 
residential  care. 

However,  Mr  Justice  Laws 
said  housing  benefit  could  not 
take  account  of  “problems 
about  whether  the  tenant 
might  lose  the  property,  make 
a mess  of  it  or  aggravate  his 
neighbours". 
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Jump  start . . . A new  £15,000  Ford  Mondeo  became  an  early  R-registration  casualty  without  even  putting  a tyre  on  the  tarmac  yesterday.  It  rolled  off 
its  transporter  and  became  balanced  on  top  of  a lorry  after  an  accident  an  the  M5  at  Bristol 

‘Cash  for  questions’  ex-MPs  offer  apologies  after  criticism  by  Downey 


DaridHencks 

Mfeshiifim Ini'  Com  rsponrfnnf 

FOUR  former  Conservative 
MPs  at  the  centre  of  the 
"cash  for. questions”  scandal 
have  apologised  for  their  con- 
duct following  severe  criti- 
cism by  Sir  Gordon  Downey, 
the  Commissioner  for  Parlia- 
mentary Standards. 


The  apologies  — from  ex- 
minister  Tim  Smith,  former 
whip  Michael  Brown,  and  two 
backbenchers.  Sir  Michael 
GryRs  and  Sir  Andrew  Bow- 
den ; — contrast  starkly  with 
the  37-page  submission  from 
the  ex-minister  Neil  Hamil- 
ton, who  attacks  Sir  Gordon’s 

findings  against  him 

The  two  ex-ministers  were 
found  guilty  by  Sir  Gordon  of 


taking  up  to  £25,000  each  in 
: cash  in  mown  envelopes  from 
Mohamed  A1  Fayed,  the 
owner  of  Harrods.  Sir 
Andrew  was  found  to  have  ac- 
cepted £5,319'  towards  his  elec- 
tion campaign,  and  Michael 
Brown  and  Sir  Michael  Grylls 
were  found  to  have  taken  un- 
declared commissions  from 
other  companies  through  the 
lobbyist  Ian  Greer. 


Tim  Smith,  former  MP  for 
Beaconsfleld,  offers  "sincere 
apologies  for  the  tact  ...  my 
conduct  fell  below  tbe  stan- 
dards expected  of  MPs”. 

- Sir  Andrew  apologises  for 
not  declaring  his  election  ex- 
penses, but  says  he  did  not 
know  the  money  had  come 
from  Mr  A1  Fayed. 

The  least  contrite  is  Sir 
Michael  Grylls,  who  stood 


down  from  Surrey  North 
West  at  the  election.  He  still 
maintains  he  unintentionally 
misled  a parliamentary  com- 
mittee about  his  payments 
from  Mr  Greer. 

Complaints  from  Mr  Mo- 
hamed At  Fayed,  The  Guard- 
ian and  others  against  25 
members  and  former  mem- 
bers.: Memoranda  of  Evidence. 
The  Stationery  Office,  £6.50. 
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Juliette  Binoche  *nd  Ralph  Rennes  to  the  199J  **«=  of  Emily  ctassic.  pnblidied  to  1847 

Aids  drugs  ‘may  encourage  unsafe  sex’ 


Chris  Mhffl 

MaflcilCflnwpwwhrt 

A MISTAKEN  impression 
that  the  latest  range  of 
Aids  drugs  can  cure  the 
disease  could  lead  people  be- 
lieve that  they  no  longer  need 

to  protect  themselves  against 
HIV.  Aids  specialists  warned 

yesterday.  _ • , 

A combination  of  drugs  in- 
cluding AZT  and  protease  in- 
hibitors has  dramatically  im- 
proved the  health  of  people 
wfthAJds  andled  tothe  clo- 
sure of  some  Aids  wards-  - 

-A  conference  Intend^  or- 
ganised by  the  NationalAWs 
heard  that  the  drugs 


success  meant  people  needed 
reminding  that  they  were  not 

a cure,  and  the  safe-sex  mss- 

nnt  be  abandoned. 


ige  could  not  he  aoanaoneo. 
In  America  and  Australia  it 
+>u»+  rates  of  sexu- 


is  reported  inai 

ally  transmitted  diseases 

gmrtng  gay  men  are  increa* 

iTie  over-confidence  about 
the  new  treatments  la  given 
as  one  of  the  reasons. 

Some  American  doctors 
have  suggested  that  the  drugs 
the  virus  ha 
thebody  that  suflterere ; are  m 
longer  infections,  although 
tfcJs  remains  to  be -proved. 
"There  could  be  problems  if, 
people  read  this  as.  saying 
they  are  not  UbcbanT 
Bdwaxd  Kins,  an  author  ctf 


the  National  Aids  Manual  on 
treatments  and  prevention. 

He  said  the  drags,  which 
i*an  cost  up  to  £10,000  a year, 
were  being  offered  to  health 
staff  who  sustained  needle 
stick  injuries  when  treating 
HIV  positive  patients, 

Thera  was  pressure  to  make 
such  treatment  available  in 
cases  where  a condom  broke 
during  sex  between  an.  in- 
fected and  uninfected  person, 
but  it  was  hard  to  know  where 

to  draw  the  line,  "There  is 
concern  about  the  cost  if 
peopfe  get  the  Impression  feat 
th«Hw  drugs  are  a morning- 
after  pfll  for  HIV.  They  are 

not  The?  have  to  be  taken  for 

at  least  a month,  they  are  un- 


pleasant and  they  are  not  100 
par  cent  successful” 

Mr  King  said  Incorrect  use 
of  the  drugs  would  create  re- 
sistant strains  of  tbe  virus 
which  could  be  passed  on  to 
other  people,  rendering  the 
treatment  useless. 

Dr  Brian  Gazzard  of  the 
Chelsea  and  Westminister 
Hospital,  London,  said  it  was 
a misperception  that  the 
drugs  were  expensive.  Com- 
pared with  treatments  such 
as  kidney  dialysis  or  heart 
surgery,  they  were  one  of  the 
cheapest  life-saving  options 
that  medicine  could  offer. 

"Wards  have  closed  be- 
cause we  don’t  need  the  beds. 
In  America  hospices  have 


Merle  Oberon  and  Laurence  Olivier  as  the  lovers  in  the  1939  Hollywood  adaptation 

Wuthering  Heights 
film  may  go  west 

TV  company  is  accused  of  snub,  reports  Geoffrey  Gibbs 

WANTED:  16th  or 
17th  century  stone 
manor  house  with 

m ullloned  win-  I orth,  West  Yorkshire,  sa 


closed  because  people  are  not ' 
dying.  In  terms  of  saving  a 
year  of  life  these  drugs  are 
dirt  cheap.  But  [they]  are  not 
a cure.” 

Keith  Alcorn,  editor  of  the 
wmwtuii,  said  it  was  a danger- 
ous false  economy  for  health 
authorities  to  take  money 
from  Aids  prevention  and 
education  budgets  to  pay  for 
drugs,  as  many  were  now 
doing,  There  were  still  1,000 
new  infections  every  year, 
and  treatment  over  five  years 
might  cost  £50,000. 


at  the  general  public,  which 
did  little  good,  education 
efforts  should  be  focused  on 
groups  most  at  risk,  he  said. ' 


WANTED:  16th  or 
17th  century  stone 
manor  house  with 
mullloned  win- 
dows in  moorland  setting 
remote  from  other  properties. 
House  must  have  a stem  and 
moody  feel 

Bronte  purists  and  proud 
Yorkshire  folk  wfll  be  dis- 
mayed- When  a planned  tele- 
vision version  of  Wuthering 
Heights,  Emily  Bronte's  clas- 
sic, hits  the  screens,  the  main 
location  for  the  tragic  love 

story  of  Heathcliff  and  Cath- 
erine Earmhaw  could  be  in 
Exmoor  or  Dorset  rather  than 
an  the  hl«rtt  Yorkshire  moors 
that  inspired  the  author. 

Searches  for  a suitable  loca- 
tion in  the  north  have  failed. 
So  the  mm  makers  have 
asked  a location  consultant  in 
Bath  to  scour  the  South-west 
for  a manor  house  or  large 
farmhouse  in  an  appropri- 
ately remote  and  hilly  setting. 

Sarah  Eastel.  head  of  the 
Bath  Film  works  consultancy, 
said  the  production  company 
had  looked  hard  In  Yorkshire 
for  the  house  it  wanted,  but 
without  success. 

“Now  they  are  thinking 
there  may  be  somewhere  on 
Exmoor  that  has  a wfld  set- 


Flashback 


1920:  Silent  version  filmed 
at  Haworth 

1939:  Starring  Laurence 
Olivier  and  Merle  Oberon. 
Filmed  in  Hollywood  with 
specially  imported  heather 
1953:  Luis  Bimuel’s  Abis- 
mos  de  Pasion.  filmed  In 
Mexico 

1970:  Starring  Timothy 
Dalton  and  Anna  Colder- 
Marshall 

1992:  Starring  Ralph 
Fiennes  and  Juliette  Bin- 
oche, filmed  in  North 
Yorkshire 

Other  Interpretations  in- 
clude Kate  Bush;  Monty  Py- 
thon's The  Semaphore  Ver- 
sion of  Wuthering  Heights; 
and  the  Cliff  Richard 
musical,  HeathcUff 


ting  like  the  Yorkshire 
moors."  Her  searches  had 
produced  possible  sites  on  the 
Isle  of  Fur  beck  in  Dorset 
Although  general  landscape 
filming  for  the  LWT  produc- 
tion will  take  place  in  York- 
shire, news  that  an  alien 
house  will  be  used  has  upset 


some  Bronte  lovers.  Mike 
HiH,  director  of  the  Bronte 
Parsonage  Museum,  in  Haw- 
orth, West  Yorkshire,  said  the 
first  priority  should  be  to  en- 
sure the  setting  was  as  au- 
thentic as  possible.  A local 
councillor  derided  the  idea  of 
an  Exmoor  location  as  “artifi- 
cial and  twee”. 

But  for  Robert  Barnard, 
chairman  of  the  Bronte  Soci- 
ety. the  main  issue  was  the 
quality  of  the  script  and 
whether  the  cast  would  be  up 
to  the  task  of  portraying  the 
central  characters  in  Bronte’s 
only  novel,  published  In  1847, 
a year  before  her  death. 

"You  need  someone  very, 
very  good  as  HeathcUff;  a 
touch  of  the  James  Mason  or 
the  young  Marion  Brando. 

“But  It’s  rather  odd  that 
they  couldn’t  find  a suitable 
location.  There  are  so  many 
remote,  deserted  farmhouses 
on  the  moors.  And  the  prop- 
erty that  Is  believed  to  have 
inspired  Thnishcrass  Grange 

— the  other  home  in  tbe  novel 

— is  on  the  market’’ 

LWT,  which  hopes  to  start 
filming  in  September  but  hac 
not  begun  casting;  said  it 
would  strive  to  make  the  film 
as  authentic  as  possible. 


’ «V  - 


10  WORLD  NEWS 


lan  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


ROBIN  COOK,  Brit- 
ain's Foreign  Sec- 
retary. is  to  read 

the  riot  act  to  Bos- 
nian leaders  and 
warn  them  to  move  taster  to 
implement  the  Dayton  peace 
agreement  or  face  a with- 
drawal of  International  aid. 

Braced  for  protests  from 
Serb  leaders  against  the 
recent  British  army  operation 
to  capture  war  criminals,  Mr 
Cook  will  visit  the  Bosnian 
capital  Sarajevo  and  the 
northern  Serb  stronghold  of 
Barya  Luka  nest  week  to 
make  it  clear  he  is  deter- 
mined to  see  progress. 

"It  is  up  to  the  leaders  of 


Bosnia's  three  communities 
to  ensure  a safe  and  secure 
future  Cor  their  people,"  the 
Foreign  Secretary  said  yester- 
day. “So  I expect  some  frank 
exchanges  — particularly  on 
the  need  for  reintegration 
within  the  Dayton  frame- 
work, but  also  on  war  crimi- 
nals, corruption  and  media 
freedom." 

Mr  Cook  is  seeing  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  president  Biljana 
Plavsic,  who  is  locked  in  a bit- 
ter power  struggle  with  her 
predecessor,  Radovan  Karad- 
zic. indicted  as  a war  crimi- 
nal but  still  active  behind  the 
scenes  ami  suspected  of  or- 
chestrating recent  attacks  on 
Nato  farces. 

Ms  Plavsic  was  elected 
president  of  the  Bosnian  Serb 
entity  Last  September  in  a 


vote  which  put  post-war  gov- 
ernment structures  in  place 
under  Dayton,  the  accords 
that  ended  the  three-and-a- 
half  years  of  war. 

“Plavsic  is  no  angel  but  she 
has  increasingly  seen  that  it 
Is  In  the  interest  of  the  people 
who  support  her  that  Dayton 


boosted  by  the  SAS  operation 

in  Prijedor  two  weeks  ago,  in 
which  one  Indicted  war  crimi- 
nal was  killed  resisting  arrest 
and  a second  one  sent  for  trial 
at  The  Hague  tribunal 
“The  Serbs  will  want  to 
make  a noise  about  that  while 
he's  there,”  the  official  said. 


Plavsic  is  no  angel  but  she  sees  it’s  in 
Serbian  interest  to  implement  Dayton5 


should  be  Implemented,"  a 
senior  British  official  said. 
“Mr  Cook  win  support  politi- 
cians who  want  to  see  Dayton 
implemented  and  put  pres- 
sure on  those  who  do  not.” 

Diplomats  say  Britain's 
weight  in  Bosnia  has  been 


“They  didn't  enjoy  Prijedor  — 
that  was  part  of  the  point  The 
British,  have  shown  in  recent 
days  that  they  are  prepared  to 
act  as  wefl  as  talk.” 

In  the  latest  of  a series  of 
Incidents,  a Dutch  soldier  was 
wounded  yesterday  when  a 


Bosnian  Serb  threw  a hand 

grenade  at  peacekeepers  in 
Serb-controlled  territory. 

Britain,  In  line  with  Nato 
policy,  is  urging  the  Bosnians 
to  increase  Inter-entity  mili- 
tary cooperation,  speed  relb- 
gee  return,  appoint  ambassa- 
dors and  take  other  steps  to 
allow  the  country  to  function 
as  a single  state.  Anxiety  is 
mounting  because  of  Wash- 
ington’s insistence  that  its 
forces  will  leave  next 
summer. 

On  Wednesday  in  Brussels, 
Tnfprniitfffnsil  donors  made  it 
clear  that  Serbs  will  be  denied 
aid  because  of  their  failure  to 
surrender  war  criminals.  But 
some  may  be  released  to  bol- 
ster Ms  Plavsic. 

Mr  Cook  also  plans  to  give 
interviews  to  free  radio 


Italy 
weeps 
over  US 
killer’s 
death 


John  Hooper  in  Rome 


FLAGS  flew  at  half-mast 
in  the  Sicilian  capital 
of  Palermo  yesterday 
as  Italian  politicians  of  all 
persuasions  voiced  outrage 
at  the  execution  late  on 
Wednesday  of  an  American 
thief  and  killer. 

The  death  by  lethal  injec- 
tion of  Joseph  O’Dell  put  an 
end  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  dramas  to 
emerge  from  cyberspace. 
For  more  than  a year,  Ital- 
ians, who  first  learnt  of  his 
case  on  the  Internet,  have 
been  fascinated  and  ap- 
palled by  the  story  of  a man 
whose  fete  stirred  far  less 
interest  in  his  native  US. 

Neither  the  New  York 
Times  nor  the  Los  Angeles 
limes  even  recorded  his 
death  yesterday.  Since  it  oc- 
curred nearby,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  thought  it 
worth  a mention  in  its  local 
“Metro"  section. 

Yet  4,500  miles  away  in  a 
country  with  which  O'Dell 
had  no  formal  connection, 
his  execution  was  the  front- 
page lead  in  all  but  one  of 
the  national  dailies. 

Hundreds  of  Italians  kept , 
vigil  in  a Rome  square  dll  [ 
after  3am,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a final  appeal 
for  clemency  bad  felled. 
Many  hurst  into  tears 
when,  on  a live  television 
link-up  from  Virginia,  they 
heard  a spokesman  for  Gov- 
ernor George  Allen  say: 
"The  execution  was  com- 
pleted at  9.16[pm]." 

O'Dell,  who  had  a long 
criminal  record,  was  con- 
victed of  the  1985  abduc- 
tion, rape  and  murder  of  a 


Italians  gather  for  a vigil  In  Rome  last  night  as  the  convicted  killer  and  rapist  Joseph  O’Dell  was  about  to  be  executed  In  Virginia  photograph:  paul  hanna 


44-year-old  secretary.  As 
the  campaign  for  his 
reprieve  gathered  momen- 
tum, the  mayor  of  Palermo, 
Leoluca  Orlando,  made  him 
an  honorary  citizen. 

Yesterday,  as  Mr  Orlando 
ordered  flags  on  official 
buildings  to  be  lowered  for 
24  hours,  the  city’s  arch- 
bishop revealed  he  had 
spent  all  night  in  prayer  for 
the  American.  One  of 
O’Dell’s  dying  wishes  was 
to  be  buried  in  Sicily,  and  a 
Palermo  funeral  director 
has  volunteered  to  meet  the 
cost  of  bringing  his  body 
from  Rome. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether 


the  US  authorities  will 
allow  the  body  to  be  taken 
abroad,  nor  who  will  bear 
the  cost  of  transporting  it 
across  the  Atlantic.  But  in 
the  present  climate,  it 
Should  not  be  too  difficult 
to  find  a donor. 

During  his  last  day, 
O’Dell,  aged  55,  married  his 
volunteer  paralegal,  Lori 
Urs.  aged  41,  in  a midday 
ceremony  at  the  Greenville 
Correction  Centre. 

An  Italian  Green  MP 
called  on  his  compatriots  to 
boycott  produce  from 
Virginia.  , 

At  the  other  end  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum,  an  MP 


from  the  formerly  neo-fas- 
cist-led National  Alliance 
likened  President  BUI  Clin- 
ton to  Pontius  Pilate  for  ig- 
noring pleas  from  the  Pope 
and  from  the  Italian 
government. 

Just  why  the  case  has 
made  such  an  impact  in 
Italy  is  not  easy  to  fathom. 
The  doubts  surrounding  his 
guilt  were  relatively  slight. 
Though  O’Dell  proclaimed 
his  innocence  to  the  end, 
blood  found  on  his  jacket 
was,  by  odds  of  166,000  to 
one,  that  of  his  alleged 
victim. 

But  his  plight  struck  a 
chord  in  a society  that  ab- 


hors capital  punishment 
more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  in  Europe.  Italy’s 
equivalent  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Office  is  the 
ministry  of  justice  and  clem- 
ency. There  is  no  death  pen- 
alty in  civilian  criminal 
cases  and,  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  controversy 
stirred  up  by  the  O’Dell  af- 
fair, there  are  moves  afoot 
in  parliament  to  abolish  it 
in  wartime. 

The  Roman  Catholic  em- 
phasis on  grace  and 
redemption  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  also  the  case  that  the  fri- 
volity and  cynicism  of 


which  Italians  make  such 
play  co-exists  with  a high 
degree  of  tolerance,  and 
with  a genuine  belief  that 
human  beings  can  be  made 
better  by  example.  In  this 
respect,  at  least,  they  may 
have  got  the  O'Dell  case 
right 

Thanking  them  for1  an 
earlier  reprieve,  the  con- 
demned man  said  in  a tele- 
phone interview  with  Ital- 
ian state  radio  that  he 
wanted  to  thank  “the  won- 
derful people  in  Italy  who 
showed  snch  compassion 
and  love”.  He  added:  “It’s 
something  Pm  not  used  to 
seeing.” 


Americans  pacified  by 
payoff  for  Cuban  deal 


‘Eye-to  eye’ 
encounter 
marks,  return 
of  the  yeti 


Whalers  sail 
friendlier  seas 
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Cook  reads  Bosnia  riot  act 


World  news  In  brief 


four  in  Kabul 


stations  as  paft  of  a campaign 
to  weaken  the  nationalist 
stranglehold  on  the  Serbian 
media  in  bath  Bosnia  and 
Serbia. 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  n 
key  demand  In  huge  protests 
by  the  opposition  Zajedno 
(Together)  coalition  In  Serbia 
Last  winter,  which  seriously 
challenged  the  rule  of  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic. 

• A man  has  turned  himself 
in  to  United  Nations  police. 
remfeaging  that  he  may  have 
committed  war  crimes  in  Bos- 
nia and  offering  evidence 
against  others,  sources  said 
yesterday.  The  suspect,  who 
was  not  named,  was  inter- 
viewed Informally  early  In 
the  week  and  was  to  be  inter- 
viewed in  Sarajevo  by  investi- 
gators from  the  The  Hague. 


\N‘ OPPOSITION  jpt  dropped  « tog*  borabonnhoteilnttw  / 
centre  of  the  Afghan  capiud.  KalwLyfwtwfey.  Wfltaf  «f  ton* 
four  people,  hospital  official*  raid.  Three  people  were  Injured 
tn  the  bombing  of  the  Arlans  hotel,  they  a*W. 
with  the  dpMHffidn  force#  drain*  m,  at  feast  » international 

aid  workers  began  evacuating  Kabul.  The  Agency  Co-ordinat- 
ing Bod v for A&hmRcUef said ^nniMfettKfelsuffware  ..... 
heading  in  convoys  byroad  forPaktotct, 

At  middav  yesterday,  opposition  form  potnxM  th*  httto 
n round  Kabul  with  rocket  Are.  VywUmmeuM.  m*r*l 

immediate  reports  of  eawud  ties.  d... 

The  Taliban  anay,  which  contrelwfoMit  te»£fe«bwfjh« 
country.  Is  fighting  a northern-based  all  lance  led  by  the  former 
million'  chief  Ahmed  Shah  Mossood,  and  the  Uzbek  warrior. 
Malik  ftihWan.  - AP.  Kabul 


Stephan  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  US  government  and 
the  European  Commis- 
sion appeared  to  be  shy- 
ing away  from  an  unwelcome 
confrontation  yesterday  over 
the  controversial  American 
Helms-Burton  law,  which 
seeks  to  penalise  companies 
trading  with  Cuba,  after  an 
Italian  telecommunications 
company  agreed  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  using  a network 
on  the  island. 

In  the  biggest  row  to  be 
raised  by  Helms-Burton  so 
for,  Stet  International  has  vol- 
untarily agreed  to  pay  a one- 
off,  undisclosed  amount  to  the 
US  company  ITT  for  using 
equipment  apparently  confis- 
cated nearly  40  years  ago 
after  the  Cuban  revolution. 

The  US  state  department's 
announcement  that  it  would 
not  take  “adverse  action" 
against  Stet  or  Its  executives 
was  being  seen  in  Brussels  as 
the  latest  indication  of  the 
Clinton  administration's  un- 
willingness to  get  bogged 
down  in  the  Helms-Burton 
law.  The  legislation  has  been 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  EU 
and  other  key  US  trading 
partners  including  Canada. 

The  state  department  said: 
“The  settlement  sends  a dear 
signal  to  foreign  companies  in 
Cuba  using  confiscated  US 
property  that  they  will  either 
have  to  reach  agreement  with 
US  national  claimants  or  face 
visa  denial  or  exclusion 
sanctions.” 


nr  set  up  and  ran  the  Cu- 
ban telephone  system  before 
the  revolution  in  1959 .Stefs 
agreement  to  use  ITTs  net- 
work and  cables  is  believed  to  . 
be  valid  for  10  years. 

The  Helms-Burton  law,  pro- 1 
posed  by  the  conservative 
senator  Jesse  Helms  and  a 
colleague,  has  been  a thorn  In 
the  side  of  President  Clinton 
since  it  imposes  penalties  on 
companies  from  outside 
countries  which  trade  with 
Cuba  or  deal  In  the  assets  its 
regime  has  appropriated. 


The  price  of  doing 
business  in 
Castro’s  tropical 
gulag  has  gone  up’ 


The  legislation  enables 
companies  and  individuals  to 
be  sued  for  compensation 
over  lost  assets  in  the  US 
courts  and  provides  for  execu- 
tives and  shareholders  of 
such  companies  to  be  denied 
visas  to  the  US. 

President  Clinton  has  post- 
poned implementing  the  legis- 
lation as  officials  concede  pri- 
vately it  is  unworkable  and 
counter-productive. 

In  retaliation,  Brussels  is 
allowing  companies  penalised 
in  the  US  to  sue  for  counter- 
compensation  through  the 
European  courts. 

Stet  is  the  third  company  to 
be  targeted  by  the  US  over 


trade  with  Cuba.  The  Cana- 
dian mining  group  Sherritt 
International  has  been 
banned,  and  the  Mexican  tele- 
communications firm  Grupo 
Domus  has  withdrawn  from 
its  shared  involvement  in  the 
Cuban  project  with  Stet. 

After  earlier  attacking  the 
administration  by  saying  that 
the  Stet/ ITT  agreement  was 
no  Justification  for  failing  to 
enforce  the  law,  Senator 
Helms  appeared  to  be  bowing 
to  the  Inevitable  yesterday. 
He  sal±  “This  deal  should 
serve  as  a warning  to  anyone 
considering  investing  in 
Cuba  that  the  price  of  doing 
business  in  Castro's  tropical 
gulag  has  gone  up." 

In  Brussels,  Stefs  agree- 
ment was  seen  as  an  accept- 
able price  for  gaining  profit- 
able access  to  the  under- 
developed Caban  market. 

A senior  Commission  offi- 
cial said:  “Stet  appears  to 
have  paid  little  more  than  lip 
service  to  Helms-Burton  and 
found  itself  a convenient  and 
clever  way  of  getting  off  the 
hook.  This  Is  the  most  promi- 
nently exposed  company  and 
the  case  against  it  bis  fizzled 
out" 

Peter  Guilford,  spokesman 
for  the  European  trade  com- , 
missioner,  Sir  Leon  Brittan, 
said:  “Our  policy  is  to  press 
for  democratic  change  in 
Cuba  by  encouraging  trade. 
It  is  clear  the  Americans 
know  Helms-Burton  to  be  un- 
enforceable, toothless,  and  so 
it  is  no  suprise  they  are 
happy  to  settle  the  matter." 


Ian  Traynor  bi  Barm 


Walter  CUbbs  In  Oslo 


BOASTING  of  close  en- 
counters of  the  third 


LJ  counters  of  the  third 
Mud  on  the  top  of  the 
world,  the  Halo- Austrian 
adventurer  and  climber. 
Reinhold  Messner,  swore 
yesterday  that  the  yeti,  the 
legendary  Abominable 
Snowman,  was  alive  and 
well  in  the  Himalayas. 

“I  have  found  the  yeti. 
We  stood  eye-to-eye  to  one 
another,”  said  Mr  Messner, 
aged  52,  who  was  the  first 
man  to  climb  Everest  with- 
out oxygen  and  whose  70 
expeditions  have  Included 
the  North  and  South  Poles. 

On  returning  from  Paki- 
stan after  his  latest  trek,  he 
told  the  Austrian  weekly 
magazine.  News,  that  he 
had  recently  come  across 
three  yetis. 

He  has  made  previous 
claims  in  the  past  13  years, 
but  was  unable  to  produce 
evidence.  This  time  he  has 
pictures,  he  told  News  mag- 
azine in  an  interview  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

“The  yeti  is  about  7ft  41n, 
has  a pale  coat,  is  a noctur- 
nal creature,  and  eats  yaks. 
The  yeti  . . . only  becomes 
aggressive  and  dangerous  if 
it  feels  threatened.” 

Mr  Messner,  who  lives  in 
a in  the  north  Italian 
Alp6,  said  he  was  preparing 
a book  on  the  yeti  and 
would  not  release  his  pic- 
tures unffi  tt  te  published  in 
about  two  years. 


OLAV  Olavsen  fired  his 
harpoon  18  times  and 
caught  17  minke 
whales  in  the  Barents  Sea  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Each  one 
weighed  about  two  tons  and 
yielded  a third  of  that  in  dark, 
purplish  meat 
Mr  Olavsen  was  pleased  not 
just  because  he  reached  his 
catch  limit  in  only  seven  days  ■ 
at  sea,  but  also  because  Nor- 
wegian whalers  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  international 
acceptance. 

With  the  1997  season  almost 
oyer  and  not  a protester  in 
sight,  the  whalers  have  en- 
joyed their  most  productive 
hunt  since  returning  to  sea 
five  years  ago  in  defiance  of 
the  international  ban  on  com- 
mercial whaling. 

“A  few  years  ago  we  were 
considered  barbaric  crimi- 
nals,” said  Mr  Olavsen,  aged 
59.  whose  70-foot  vessel  was 
scuttled  by  American  protest- 
ers in  1992.  “But  I think  the 
worst  of  the  protest  storm  has 
passed.  Within  three  years, 
we’ll  be  exporting  again." 

Although  Japan  conducts  a 
limited  hunt  for  what  it  rails 
research  purposes  and  aborig- 
inal groups  in  several 
countries  hunt  for  subsis- 
tence. only  Norway  has 
openly  resumed  commercial 
whaling  since  the  Interna, 
tional  Whaling  Commission 
banned  it  in  1986. 

Th*  country’s  strategy  Of 
resisting  world  condemnation 


ALGERIAN  security  forces  have  WHed  the  teadw- of  Algcris*  - 
most  violent  Muslim  mUtamt  group, suwrewsoffee  grm®  raid 

Uieafryw-ohJ  chief  ofthe  Armed  Mamie  ^ 
Grouanmi^viralofhisfoUcwwshadbeentraiijwStaanoW 
Roman  tunnel  near  the  town  ofTlpam.  about  82  mufMftStQf 
Algiers,  supporters  and  news  reports  saW. 

The  death  was  also  reported  by  France  Into  radio,  buUteoald 
not  be  confirmed. » was  not  clear  wtamZcwatel  was  kCtod. 

The  Armed  Islamic  Group  Is  the  most  violent  faction  of  Muslim 
militants  who  have  been  waging  a five-year  insurgency  against 
the  military -hacked  government. — guar.  Alglees. 


Belgian  police  bungle  search 


BELGIAN  police  said  yesterday  they  had  launched  a search  for  n 
1 7-year-old  girl  who  lias  been  missing  for  nearly  a momh,  feeding 
criticism  of  the  police  lu  the  Belgian  media. 

The  slow  response  to  the  family's  appeals  for  help  after  Lamya 
Zouboud)  disappeared  on  June  38  bas  prompted  rompartoons 
with  the  fallings  of  the  hunt  for  Loubna  Benalssa.  Loubna.  aged 
eight  went  missing  in  1992  and  was  found  dead  last  March  tea 


Her  body  was  the  fifth  to  be  found  in  seven  months  In  a 
paedophde  scandal  that  is  stfe  rocking  Belgium  nrkl  has  triggered 

wide-ranging  reforms  of  the  police  and  justice  system. 

A parliamentary  committee  Issued  a report  in  April  listing 
bunding  and  failures  by  police  and  magistrate*.  This  week 
Belgian  ecological  parties  eatledoa  the  government  to  resign  over 
the  slow  response  to  the  scandals.  —Reuter.  Brussels. 


Nazis  on  Holocaust  list 


THE  list  of  almost  2.000  dormant  Holocaust-era  Swiss  bank 
accounts  mav  Include  the  names  offeey  Nazi  figures  and  a man 
who  helped  the  Third  Reich  loot  the  art  treasures  «f  Europe. 
Jewish  groups  said  this  week. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  Wtasenthal  Centre  sent  a tetter  to  the 
Swim  Bankers  Assodat  km  say  Ing  that  six  names  might  be  mem- 
bers of  Hitler's  NWt  elite.  Including  an  aide  to  mass  murderer 
AdotfEk&mtmm  The  World  Jewish  Congress  tn  New  York  ex- 
pressed coni^  that  the  list  Included  a Dr  Kaos  Wendland --- also 
fee  name  ofa  notorious  dealer  In  looted  Nazi  art  during  the  war. 

Jewish  leaders  praised  Swiss  banks  for  breaking  their  code  of 
secrecy  and  publishing  a list  of  1,8*0  dormant  accounts  worth 
about  M2  million without  interest. — Ratter.  Los  Angeles. 


Cuban  salsa  star  dies 


ONE  OF  Cuba’s  best  known  salsa  musicians,  Elio  Rcve  Matos, 
who  had  developed  his  own  brand  of  rhythm  known  as  c/wron- 
gon.  was  killed  In  a road  accident,  his  family  said  yesterday. 

Reve,  who  was  the  director  of  hte  own  orchestra  called  Elio 
Rpop  yRn  Charangon.  was  6Sl  Hfe  was  an  accomplished  percus- 
sionlstand  played  feepaifadrums. 

His  son,  Elio  Reve  Duvergd,  said  Uk  accident  occurred  ot 
Wednesday  night  in  Matanras  province  while  Rieve  was  travelling 
to Villa  Clara  to  play  in  a carnival. — Rader.  Havana. 


Stripper  to  wed  naked 


TAIWAN'S  stripper  politician  Hsu  Shao-tan  said  yesterday  she 
would  wed  in  October  and  planned  nude  nuptials  outdoors,  with 
tickets  on  sale  to  the  puhllc. 

“I  feel  ifa  nation  can  appreciate  and  comfortably  face  the  art  of 
nudity,  it  will  be  a more  open,  happier  and  healthier  nation."  Ms 
Hsu  said  She  and  herfiance  plan  to  dress  as  Adam  and  Eve. 

Ms  Hsu  shot  to  fame  as  a candidate  In  parliamentary  elections 
with  stunts  such  as  bursting  naked  through  a flag  of  the  National- 
ist Parly.  She  now  hosts  a radio  show. — Reuter,  Taipei. 


Worm  wriggles  into  limelight 


while  gradually  increasing  its 
self-imposed  quote  from  296 
minke  whales  in  1993  to  580 
this  year  seems  to  be 
working. 

Most  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
supported  a Norwegian  pro- 
posal to  allow  limitpd  trade  In 
minke  whale  products.  The 
measure  failed  to  pass  be- 
cause it  did  not  win  a two- 
thirds  majority,  but  57 
countries  voted  for  it  and  51 
against. 

“It  Is  the  first  time  there 
has  been  a vote  In  Norway’s 
favour,  which  people  regard 
as  very  significant,"  said  Ray 
Gam  bell,  a British  whale  biol- 
ogist and  the  International 
Whaling  Commission's  execu- 
tive secretary. 

The  organisation  was  estab- 
lished in  1946  to  promote 
rational  whaling  practices, 
not  necessarily  to  ban  them. 
Mr  Gambell  said.  Norway's 
momentum  could  carry  over 
to  the  commission's  meeting 
later  this  year. 

“The  pro- whaling  side  has 
put  forward  a strong  and  ar- 
guable case  for  a resumption 
of  commercial  whaling;  with 
all  kinds  of  safeguards  built 
in  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  governments  that  have 
been  delaying."  Mr  Gambell 
said. 

Mr  Olavsen  Is  counting  on 
it  “We  are  committed  to 
hunting  on  a scientific  basis,” 
be  said.  "It  Is  nice  to  know 
that  that  is  starting  to  sink 
! in." — New  York  Times. 


A deep  sea  creature,  discovered  four  miles  underwater  in 
the-Padflc,  makes  its  first  appearance  on  camera. 
Japanese  scientists  said  yesterday  that  a remote- 
controlled  Japanese  submersible  was  studying  sea  life  at 
unprecedented  depths. 

The  new  species  is  a transparent,  worm-like  creature  the 
size  ofa  cigarette  butt,  which  moves  along  by  flapping 


Called  a polycbaete.lt  appears  to  be  related  to  the  sand 
worms  fishermen  often  use  as  bait. 


Greeks  angry  at  animal  ban 


A EUROPEAN  UNION  decision  to  ban  the  sale  of  brains  and 
othcranimal  parts  has  Infuriated  many  Greeks  for  whom  they  are 
a traditional  delicacy.  Many  holiday  meals  are  built  around 
dishes  from  innards,  such  as  fee  Easter  brew,  magirttaa.  Intended 
to  be  the  first  meat  after  the  40-day  Lenten  fast 

Other  delicacies  include  lambs’  heads,  a spleen  hot  dog  called 
splinandero  and  Kukatvsti— giant  fatestine-wrapped  collection  of 
sheep  organs  sometimes  flavoured  with  diced  lung. 

“Greece  without  ^nand^rocannotbe,"sak)a  tavttu  owner. 
VassQis  Siamentis. 

Greece's  agriculture  minister,  Stephanos  Tzoumnfcas,  said  that 
theEU  tens  running  roughshod  over  a sensitive  area.  can't 

treat  all  fee  countries  the  same  way,  “ be  said. 

The  ban  was  imposed  toeounter  the  risk  of  mad  cow  dteew*.  It 
applies  to  the  sale  of  brains,  eyas  and  spinal  cords  cattle,  sheep' 
and  goats  if  the  animals  are  more  tbanaycnr  old.  —AP.A/tuns. 
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Big  hole  in  good  fence-building 
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a*  *srae^s  Tziporen  military  base 
in  south  Lebanon  reports  on  growing  tension 

as  troops  prepare  for  fresh  Hizbullah  attacks 
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CORPORAL  Mos- 
he’s  big  moment  is 
coming  and  be  can 
hardly  wait  His 
platoon  arrived  on 
tfte  Israei-Le  bacon  border  a 
fortnight  ago  and  has  yet  to 
venture  forth  from  the  mine- 
ringed  gravel-buttressed  i 
army  base  which  is  his  home 
tor  the  next  few  months. 

But  in  a few  more  weeks,  i 
the  platoon  will  be  patrolling  ! 
the  parched  Lebanese  bHi« 
which  roll  away  beneath  him. 
The  18-year-old  from  an  in- 
dustrial suburb  of  Tel  Aviv  is 
itching  to  come  face  to  face 
with  Hizbullah  (the  Shiite 
party  of  God). 

“That’s  why  I joined  this 
corps  — to  see.  some  action,  to 
{UrfSnd  my  country  and  to 


fight  terrorists,"  said  the  sol- 
dier, whose  English  has  the 
American  military  twang  of  a 
hundred  Vietnam  movies. 
.Cotp  Moshe  is  more  than 
likely  to  see  his  wish  granted. 
By  the  Middle  East’s  complex 
chain  of  cause- and-effect,  a 1 
vote  on  Wednesday  In  Israel’s  I 
Knesset  is  expected  to  result 
in  more  Hizbullah,  attacks  in- 
side  the  nine-mile  ‘‘security 
zone”  established  by  Israel 
when  it  withdrew  most  of  its 
forces  from  Lebanon  in  1986- 
Corp  Moshe’s  unit,  the  Gali- 
lee division,  will  be  expected 
to  cushion  the  blow. 

The  Knesset'  voted  on 
Wednesday  for  a bm  which 
win  make  it  harder  for  any 
Israeli  government  to  hand 
back  Syria  the  Golan  Heights, 


which  the  Israeli  Defence 
Force  (IDF)  captured  in  1967. 
Syria  strongly  condemned  the 
vote  yesterday.  The  Damas- 
cus newspaper  Al-Thawra 
called  it  "dangerous  and  pro- 
vocative”. part  of  Israel’s 
“open-ended  war  on  peace”. 

_ Israeli  defence  officials  be- 
lieve the  price  for  the  Knesset 
vote  may  soon  be  paid  in 
south  Lebanon.  Although  Hiz- 
bullah is  an  Iranian-backed 
movement  of  Lebanese  Shi'ite 
Muslims  dedicated  to  driving 
the  IDF  out  of  the  country,  the 

Israelis  tthinv  that  Syria  

the  dominant  power  in  Leba- 
non — controls  Its  arms  sup- 
ply  and  therefore  Influences 
the  movement's  operations. 

’’Hizbullah  is  a bargaining 
chip  they  [the  Syrians]  are  try- 


t lng  to  keep  alive.  It’s  a way  of 
1 bleeding  us,  in  order  to  e*1^ 
i ground  on  the  Golan  Heights,"  ! 
said  Url  Lubrani,  the  Lsrael 

defence  ministry's  coordina* j 
tor  for  south  Lebanon.  I 

Five  soldiers  from  the 
South  Lebanon  Army  — Isra- 
el's local  allies  in  the  border 
guerrilla  war  — were  injured 
yesterday  by  two  car  bombs 
near  the  Lebanese  town  of 
Jezztne,  and  in  recent  weeks 
there  has  been,  a spate  of 
rocket  attacks  on  IDF  posi- 
tions such  as  Tziporen.  Israeli 
return  fire  has  Mn»d  several 
local  villagers. 

Hizbullah’s  Katyusha  rock- 
ets are  grossly  inaccurate.  To 
inflict  serious  casualties  on 
the  IDF  and  weaken  the  Is- 
raeli public’s  resolve  to  stay 
in  Lebanon,  Hizbullah  hag  to 
infiltrate  the  security  zone 
and  launch  direct  attacks.  Is- 
raeli intelligence  ranks  Hiz- 
bullah operations  in  four 
levels. 

• Level  1:  long-distance  rock- 


eting or  mortaring  from  out- 
side the  zone; 

• Level  2:  small  attacks  in* 
side  the  zone. 

• Level  3:  more  substantial 
attacks  using  car-bombs 
booby-traps; 

• Level  4:  Heavy  rocketing  of 
the  border  or  an  all-out  attack 
with  th<»  aim  of  capturing  *wh 
temporarily  bolding  an  IDF 
position. 

Most  of  the  recent  fighting 
has  been  level  1.  and  90  — to 
IDF  eyes  — within  the  accept- 
able boundaries  of  contain- 
ment (12  Israelis  have  beeD 
killed  so  for  this  year).  The 
Knesset  vote  could  change 
that  said  one  security  official 
yesterday. 

One  of  the  officers  charged 
With  keeping  HighnTlah  out  of 
the  security  zone  is  the  Galilee 
Division's  deputy  commander. 
Colonel  David  "Dudi". 

Col  Dudl  (IDF  regulations 
prohibit  giving  his  full  name) 
has  developed  a cautious 
respect  for  Hizbullah  from  his 
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years  on  the  border.  Unlike 
the  desk  officers  in  Tel  Aviv, 
be  refers  to  them  as  ••guerril- 
las” rather  than  “terrorists", 
and  concedes  they  are  “good 
guerrilla  fighters”. 

The  colonel,  an  assault  rifle 
slung  around  his  shoulder, 
climbed  on  to  the  ramparts  of 


the  Tziperon  base  to  explain 
his  task.  Unlike  the  Palestin- 
ians, whom  die  IDF  fought  in 
the  same  hills  in  the  1970s,  he 
pointed  out  that  Hizbullah  is 
operating  among  its  own 
people.  He  acknowledged  that 
his  guerrilla  opponents  were 
honouring  a year-old  "rules- 
of-the-game”  agreement,  by 
which  both  sides  agreed  to 
avoid  civilian  casualties. 

He  pointed  to  the  hilltop  vil- 
lage ofHoula.  just  beyond  the 
security  2one  three  miles 
away,  where  be  believes  Hiz- 
bullah has  agents,  and  then  to 
the  yellow-brown  hills  beyond 
where  he  says  the  guerrillas 
have  their  bases. 

“What  we  have  to  do  is  cut 
the  link  between  Hizbullah 
and  the  local  people,"  he  said. 

An  important  feature  in 
this  hearts-and-minds  cam- 
paign is  20  miles  to  tbe  north 
near  the  town  or  Metulla, 
where  the  Israelis  operate  a 
crossing-point  called  The 
Good  Fence. 


Peru  turns  on 
tough  Fujimori 


Calvin  Sims  in  Lima 
reports  on  the 
political  crackdown 
that  marred  the 
president's 
hostage  triumph 

MBHREE  months  ago,  Pres- 

fl  ident  Alberto  Fujimori 

I of  Peru  was  riding  high 
on  a wave  of  popularity 
driven  by  the  daring  rescue  of 
hostages  held  by  tbe  leftwing 
Tupac  Amaru  guerrillas  at 
tbe  Japanese  diplomatic  resi- 
dence i&  Lima. 

Peruvians  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments praised  Mr  Fuji- 
mori for  carrying  out  thexaid 
with  so  few  casualties  among 
the  hostages  and  rescuers — a 
feat  he  called  a “victory  for 
democracy*'. 

But  after  a string  of  blatant 
attacks  against  the  judiciary, 
the  press  and  critics.  Mr  Fuji- 
mori has  few  supporters.  His 
approval  rating  is  at  an  all- 
time  low,  five  members  of  his 
cabinet  have  resigned  and 
thousands  of  people  are  pro- 
testing to  the  streets. 

Revelling  in  the  success  of 
tbe  hostage  raid.  Mr  Fuji- 
mori’s government  has 
undertaken  a repressive  cam- 
paign to  remove  any  obstacle 
to  his  winning  8 third  term. 

His  administration  engi- 
neered the  dismissal  of  three 
supreme  court  justices  who 
ruled  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  him  to  stand  for 
president  again.  It  also  tapped 
the  telephones  of  prominent 
rttfoens  and  journalists  and 
tried  to  shut  down  the  televi- 
sion station  that  exposed  ille- 
gal wiretaps. 

WfcQe  Mr  Fujimori’s  critics 
predated  he  would  use  the 
hostage  rescue  to  advance  his 
pagflcal  agenda,  almost  no 
aMMHDected  him  to  go  to 

B.  Many  believe 
itrol  of  the  gov- 
ae  intelligence 
ned  forces, 
ave  long  de- 
vemment  as  a 
h the  president 
with  the  heads 
and  the  intelli- 
pn  service.  But  the  latest 


moves  by  the  administration 
have  convinced  many  ana- 
lysts that  Mr  Fujimori  has 
lost  the  upper  hand. 

“This  is  the  beginning  o£ 
the  end  for  Fujimori  and  the 
dictatorial  way  he  has  ruled 
Peru,"  said  Javier  Dies  Can- 
8800,  an  opposition  congress- 
man. “Fujimori  either  has  to 
break  ranks  with  the  generals 
and  advisers  behind  his 
repressive  regime  or  they  win 
break  him.  There  Is  too  much 
public  outrage  for  things  to 
continue  as  they  have.” 

In  recent  days,  thousands  of 
union  workers,  professional 
people  and  students,  waving 
banners  and  chanting  anti- 
Fujimori  slogans,  have  filled 
the  plazas  and  streets  of  Lima 
in  the  largest  demonstrations 
against  the  government’s  pd- 


‘Fujimori  has  to 
break  ranks  with, 
the  generals  or 
they  will  break  him' 

icies  since  Mr  Fujimori  took 
I office  in  1990. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I would 
have  been  afraid  to  march 
against  the  government,  be- 
cause people  who  protest  are 
often  killed  and  tortured," 
said  Jorge  Marina,  a teacher 
who  demonstrated  last  week 
in  front  of  the  presidential 
palace.  “But  Fujimori  has 
gone  too  far  this  time.  There 
is  no  democracy  left.  There  is 
no  hope  for  our  children.” 

Even  many  of  Mr  Fuji- 
mori’S close  friends  and  al- 
lies, including  cabinet  mem- 
bers, foreign  diplomats  and' 
members  of  congress,  have 
expressed  concern.  The  for- 
eign minister,  Francisco  Tu- 
dela,  said  he  had  resigned 
with  four  other  ministers  as 
"a  matter  of  conscience". 

An  opinion  poll  released  on 
Sunday  found  19  per  cent  of 
400  people  questioned  in  Lima 
last  week  approved  of  Mr  Fu- 
jimori’s government,  com- 
pared with  39.5  per  cent  in 
May  and  77  per  cent  after  the  | 
hostage  rescue  in  April.  It 
was  the  president’s  lowest 
ebb  in  seven  years  of 
power.  — New  York  Times. 


Young  men  loyal  to  the  Kenyan  opposition  flee  as  police  fire  into  the  air  to  move  them  from  outside  parliament  in  Nairobi  photograph:  qeorqe  mulala 


Every  day  a few  thousand 
Lebanese  workers  are 
allowed  across  to  work  in  Is- 
raeli factories  and  farms  lor 
about  £400  a month,  about 
three  times  average  south 
Lebanon  incomes. 

Most  of  the  workers  are 
Christians,  with  some  Druze 
and  Shi'ites  among  them. 
They  rush  in  and  out  of  buses 
on  either  side  of  the  crossing, 
saying  nothing  and  stopping 
only  to  buy  ice-cream  from  a 
cluster  oflsraeli  stalls. 

A Good  Fence  T-Shirt  on 
sole  for  20  shekels  (about  £3) 
portrays  the  crossed  flags  of 
Israel  and  Lebanon  and  the 
cheerful  but  confusing  slogan: 
“Better  a close  neighbour 
than  a distant  brother”. 
There  are  no  takers,  except  a 
Tew  Israeli  reservists  carry- 
ing machine  guns. 

It  is  hard  to  disguise  the 
Tact  that  there  are  no  neigh- 
bours or  brothers  here  — just 
guerrillas,  troops  and  the 
people  wedged  in  between. 


Youths  fight 
outside 
Kenyan 
parliament 

Reuter  In  Nairobi 

Supporters  of  the  ruling 

Kenya  African  National 
Union  (Kanu)  party  clashed 
with  opposition  members  out- 
side parliament  in  Nairobi 
yesterday. 

Witnesses  said  50  youths 
shouting  slogans  in  support  of 
Kanu  and  a similar  sized 
group  loyal  to  opposition  par- 
ties confronted  each  other 
outside  the  parliament  build1 
mg  in  the  Kenyan  capital. 
They  threw  stones  and  chased 
each  other  with  sticks. 

Police  inside  the  parlia- 
ment fired  five  times  to  dis- 
perse the  opposition  support- 
ers but  it  was  unclear  if  the 
shots  were  live  ammunition 
or  rubber  buliets.Two  people 
were  injured  by  flying  stones, 
witnesses  said. 

The  clashes  were  triggered 
by  a row  between  an  opposi- 
1 tion-backed  alliance  pressing 
for  constitutional  reforms  be- 
fore elections,  and  Kanu. 

Opposition  parliamentari- 
ans inside  the  building 
accused  Kanu  of  deliberately 
bringing  the  youths  to  parlia- 
ment to  harass  them  as  they 
entered  or  left. 


‘Easy  Rider’  bar 
suffers  burn-up 


Christopher  Read 

In  Los  Angeles 


THE  biker  bar  to  Holly- 
wood owned  by  Peter 
Fonda  and  his  partner  in 
the  legendary  biker  film  Easy 
Rider,  Dennis  Hopper,  will  be 
rebuilt  after  afire  gutted  it  on 

Wednesday. 

Consumed  in  the1  flames  at 
the  Thunder  Roadhouse  in 
Sunset  Boulevard  was  a price- 
less collection  of  Harley- 
Davidson  motorcycles,  the 
deep-throated  “bogs"  beloved 
of  the  Hell’s  Angels  gang,  and 
other  memorabilia  associated 
with  biker  life  on  the  road. 
An  Indian  motorcycle  made 
in  1920  served  as  the  bar’s 
centre-piece. 

“AH  this  stuff  was  price- 
less,” the  manager,  Michael 
Eisenberg,  said.  “We  had  to 
wrest  it  out  of  people’s  collec- 
tions, and  well  never  be  able 
to  replace  it.  But  rebuilding 
starts  today." 

An  electrical  fault  started 
tbe  blaze,  and  arson  has  been 
ruled  out 

The  bar,  which  tried  to  turn 
Hollywood  into  Barleywood, 
exploited  the  new  up-market 
biking  craze:  wealthy  actors, 
doctors,  lawyers,  producers 
and  others  with  money  to 
burn  have  purchased  Harleys 
at  prices  reaching  $30,000 
(£18,000).  German  profes- 
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ginnfll  men  spend  biker  holi- 
days in  California  renting  the 
huge  machines  for  more  than 
$100  a day. 

It’s  a long  way  back  to  I960, 
when  Fonda  and  Hopper  acci- 
dentally created  a world  hit 
film  with  Easy  Rider,  in 
which  two  hippy-minded  bik- 
ers take  to  the  road  in  search 
of  the  “real  America”.  Tbe 
nearest  it  gets  to  the  modern 
affluent  biker  is  Jack  Nichol- 
son's portrayal  of  a boozy 
lawyer. 

The  film  cost  less  than 1 
$1  million  to  maice  and  defied 
all  predictions  with  its  run- ' 
away  success.  But  Hollywood 
lost  millions  in  poor  imitation 
follow-ups. 

The  career  of  both  stars 
faded  soon  after,  and  Hopper 
lost  a decade  stoned  on  drugs 
to  New  Mexico.  He  sobered 
up  to  make  a comeback  to  tbe 
1980s  and  is  still  acting- 
Fonda  continued  to  work  to 
obscure  movies  but  found 
success  this  year  to  Ulee’s 
Gold,  which  was  critically  ac- 
claimed at  Robert  Radford’s 
Sundance  film  festival 

The  two  actors  teamed  up 
with  the  country  singer 
Dwight  Yoakam  to  open  the 
Thunder  Roadhouse  four 
years  ago.  It  quickly  attracted 
the  Rubs  — rich  urban  bikers 
— and  tbe  machines  parked 
outside  represent  a small 
, fortune. 


Yemenis  staking  claim  to  Mars 
file  suit  over  Nasa  ‘trespass’ 


Reuter  in  Sana'a 

TWO  Yemeni  men  claim- 
ing ownership  of  Mars 
have  filed  a lawsuit  against 
the  United  States  space 
agency  Nasa  for  trespass- 
ing during  its  continuing 
mission  to  the  red  plane t. 

Mnstafa  Khalil  and  Abd- 
ullah al-Amri  gave  docu- 
ments to  Yemen’s  prosecu- 
tor-general which  they  said 
proved  their  claim,  the 
weekly  newspaper  Al- 
Thawra  said  yesterday- 
“They  said  they  received 
the  planet  as  an  inheri- 
tance from  ancient  ances- 
tors and  therefore  rejected 
the  landing  of  the  US  space- 
craft without  their  prior 


notification  and  permis- 
sion,” the  paper  said. 

The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration’s 
Pathfinder  spacecraft 
landed  on  Mars  on  July  4, 
setting  the  stage  for  un- 
precedented exploration  by 
a dune-buggy-type  vehicle 
called  the  Sojourner. 

The  two  men  asked  Ye- 
men’s prosecntor-general 
| to  bring  to  court  the  US  am- 
! bassador  David  Newton, 

! saying  steps  taken  by  Nasa 
i were  tbe  responsibility  of 
the  US  government. 

“[They!  also  called  on  Ye- 
men’s Judiciary  to  oblige 
tbe  US  government  to  stop 
the  current  Nasa  mission 
on  Mars  - - - until  Justice 
has  had  its  say.” 
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Just  one  final  heave  - . . 

The  Scots  must  vote  strongly  for  devolution 


FOR  MORE  than  100  years,  Scots  have 
been  battling  for  some  form  of  self- 
government  At  first  it  was  only  a 
slightly  eccentric  band  of  Scots, 
grouped  round  the  Scottish  Home  Rule 
Association,  founded  in  1886.  but  sup- 
port gradually  increased.  Thirteen  bills 
were  introduced  before  the  First  World 
War.  The  Irish  left  but  the  Scots  never 
quite  made  it  More  bills  for  Scotland 
were  introduced  in  the  inter-war  years 
and  again  after  the  Second  World  War. 
The  attempts  were  repeatedly  frus- 
trated. partly  because  of  the  duplicity  of 
the  Westminster  Establishment  but 
mainly  because  of  divisions  among  the 
Scots  themselves.  Yesterday's  white 
paper  marks  the  best  chance  yet  for  the 
Scots  to  complete  what  John  Smith 
decribed  as  Labour’s  “unfinished 
business”. 

The  Scots  appear  to  have  reached  a 
settled  will,  with  little  opposition,  any 
longer  to  devolution.  The  messy  debacle 
of  the  1979  referendum  is  unlikely  to  be 
repeated.  That  referendum  took  place  at 
the  fag-end  of  a Labour  government, 
with  Labour  MPs  openly  divided. 

The  Scottish  Secretary,  Donald 
Dewar,  has  done  well  for  the  Scots.  His 
white  paper  delivers  almost  everything 
agreed  by  the  Scottish  people  in  a 
remarkable  exercise  in  democracy,  the 
Scottish  Constitutional  Convention, 
which  brought  together  Labour,  the 
Liberal  Democrats,  the  churches,  the 
unions,  councils  and  others.  The  blue- 
print they  thrashed  out  is  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  white  paper  a 129-member 
Parliament  elected  by  a form  of  PR, 
with  tax-raising  and  legislative  powers. 

The  price  exacted  by  the  Unionists  in 
the  Cabinet  grouped  round  the  Home 
Secretary.  Jack  Straw  was  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  Scottish  MPs  at  West- 
minster. Few  will  argue  against  this: 
what  would  be  dishonest  would  be  to 
claim  this  is  an  answer  to  the  West  | 
Lothian  Question  (the  argument  that 


Scottish  MPs  at  Westminster  should 
have  no  say  in  English  matters  as 
English  MPs  have  no  say  in  Scottish 
matters).  It  is  not  the  numbers  that  are 
in  contention  but  the  principle.  Labour 
has  argued  in  the  past  that  this  is  an 
anomaly  and  that  we  will  just  have  to 
live  with  it  after  all,  we  put  up  with  the 
Lords  for  long  enough.  The  only  real 
answer  rests  with  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats — a federal  Britain  — and  we  may 
yet  evolve  towards  such  a structure. 

A more  important  question  is  whether 
creation  of  a Scottish  Parliament  will 
maintain  the  Union  — just  as  Catalonia 
has  remained  part  of  Spain  and  Bavaria 
part  of  Germany  — or  whether  it  will 
lead  to  full  independence.  It  is  a 50-50 
shout  Under  the  security  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union  umbrella,  independence  is 
a feasible  option.  Labour’s  response  is  a 
grown-up  one:  if  the  Scots  eventually 
opt  for  independence,  then  so  be  it  But 
Labour  will  do  its  damndest  to  avoid 
that  by  trying  to  make  devolution  work. 
Devolution  is  not  simply  a matter  for 
the  Scots.  Dismantling  the  structures  at 
Westminster  opens  the  way  for  getting 
rid  of  lots  of  staid  practices  and  moving 
Britain  towards  a genuinely  decentral- 
ised state.  It  will  be  a remarkable 
achievement  for  Labour,  given  that  it 
won  the  election  as  a highly-disciplined 
and  centralised  force. 

The  Guardian’s  late  and  much  loved 
columnist,  James  Cameron,  a Scot, 
writing  about  the  Scottish  devolution 
debate  in  the  1970s  said  the  problem 
with  the  Scots  was  they  liked  argument 
for  its  own  sake:  “The  Scotch  have 
forever  taken  enormous  pains  never  to 
be  on  the  winning  side.”  That  has  been 
true  of  the  debate  on  self-government 
up  until  now.  The  Soots  have  the  oppor- 
tunity in  their  referendum  on  Septem- 
ber 11  to  finally  emerge  on  the  winning 
side.  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  UK,  that  they  vote 
overwhelmingly  ‘Yes'. 
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When  counselling  is  not  enough 

Student  distress  has  many  causes,  but  exams  play  a part 


SUICIDE  is  a very  painful  subject,  par- 
ticularly when  it  occurs  among  young 
people,  and  the  grief  caused  by  it  makes 
the  task  of  calm  analysis  even  more 
difficult.  The  inquest  into  the  case  of 
Sarah  Napuk  has  heard  claims  that  the 
system  let  this  student  down  seriously 
as  she  was  approaching  her  finals  at 
Oxford.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
attention  has  focused  on  student  dis- 
tress at  Oxford  and  also  Cambridge, 
where  it  is  widely  believed  that  pres- 
sures, both  social  and  academic,  are 
more  than  usually  acute.  Four  years 
ago  Oxford  University  was  sufficiently 
concerned  to  commission  a report 
which  showed  that  the  level  of  at- 
tempted suicide  was  30  per  cent  higher 
than  among  other  young  people  in  the 
18-25  age  range.  Counselling  services 
have  since  been  improved,  but  the 
parents  and  a friend  of  Ms  Napuk  say 
that  procedures  were  inadequate.  Her 
father  has  urged  other  parents:  “don’t 
send  your  children  to  Oxford,  it  is  not  a 
safe  place.”  The  anguish  which  leads  to 
such  over-statement  is  understandable, 
but  does  it  also  contain  some  truth? 

Any  single  case,  however  tragic,  has 
to  be  set  in  a wider  context  Suicide 
among  young  people  is  disproportion- 
ately high  and  is  now  the  second  big- 
gest cause  of  death  in  that  category 
after  road  accidents.  Among  students, 
at  Oxford  or  anywhere  else,  depression 
or  other  forms  of  distress  are  a well- 
known  hazard.  The  situation  at  the 
University  of  East  Anglia,  where  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  7,000  students  each 


year  consult  a student  counsellor,  is 
typical  A whole  bundle  of  factors  play  a 
part:  they  include  emotional  problems 
with  boy  or  girlfriends,  peer  competi- 
tion, unrealistic  expectations  to 
achieve,  and  a troubled  family  back- 
ground. This  last  category  may  be  on 
the  increase  as  more  parents  split  up. 
Other  stress-inducing  factors  on  the 
increase  are  probably  the  contempo- 
rary drug  and  alcohol  culture  and  — as 
critics  of  the  Dearing  report  may  argue 
— greater  financial  pressure  upon 
many  students.  Last  but  certainly  not 
least,  there  are  the  dreaded  exams. 

The  Oxford  report  showed  that  stu- 
dent deaths  were  the  result  of  a com- 
plex mixture  of  problems,  and  that  in 
half  the  cases  the  students  concerned 
already  had  psychiatric  difficulties  — 
as  was  the  case  with  Ms  Napuk.  But 
suicide  was  more  than  ten  times  likely 
to  occur  at  exam  time  than  any  other 
time.  Exams  are  therefore  an  obvious 
point  of  stress.  But  while  the  counsel- 
ling service  has  been  expanded  as  a 
result  of  the  report  Oxford’s  examina- 
tion system  remains  substantially  un- 
changed. The  emphasis,  especially  in 
the  humanities,  is  still  upon  the  tradi- 
tional “four  questions  in  three  hours” 
mode.  Oxford  has  lagged  ter  behind  in 
innovations  such  as  continuous  assess- 
ment Yet  very  little  teaching  — unlike 
that  in  most  other  universities  — is 
explicitly  geared  to  ways  of  tackling 
finals.  If  only  to  ease  the  pressure  upon 
students  at  their  most  stressful  time, 
this  is  an  area  urgently  needing  reform. 


Just  curry  on  downing  it 


Exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  Anglo-Indian  cuisine 


THE  LONDONER  who  complained  to  i 
the  waiter  in  a curry  restaurant  some 
years  ago  that  his  chicken  tikka  was  a 
bit  dry  could  hardly  have  been  expected  , 
to  predict  the  consequences.  The  Bang- 1 
ladeshi  restaurateur  got  his  chef  to 
whip  up  a sauce  with  yogourt  and  nuts 
thereby  giving  birth  to  chicken  tikka 
masala,  a dish  unknown  in  India  or 
Bangladesh,  but  which  was  confirmed 
this  week  as  Britain's  favourite  Indian 
meal.  It  is  chosen  by  one  in  six  curry 
eaters,  twice  as  many  as  its  nearest 
rival,  chicken  jalffezi.  Marks  & Spencer 
moves  over  three  million  packets  of 
chicken  tikka  masala  a year. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  culinary  dishes 
to  take  on  a life  of  their  own.  Ball!  (it 
means  bucket)  cuisine  was  invented  in 
Sparkbrook  before  sweeping  the 
country.  Sweet  and  sour  pork  balls 
were  produced  in  response  to  a Western 
image  of  what  Chinese  food  ought  to  be. 
The  dish  didn't  come  out  of  China  but  is 


now  appearing  there  to  satisfy  the  for- 
eign devils’  view  of  what  indigenous 
food  ought  to  be  (in  the  same  way  that 
marketing  people  in  the  1960s  dreamed 
up  the  “Ploughman’s  lunch”  for  pubs 
all  over  Britain).  The  growth  of  Indian/ 
Bangladeshi  restaurants  from  almost 
none  in  the  early  sixties  to  7.300  today 
is  an  outstanding  success  story  worthy 
of  serious  study  in  business  schools. 
They  now  serve  about  155  million  meals 
a year. 

But  it  is  not  just  a question  of  quan- 
tity. The  quality  of  curries  has  im- 
proved enormously  and  continues  to  do 
so  even  if  prestigious  restaurant  guides 
have  yet  to  see  it  This  may  now  change 
if  the  popadoms  are  being  read  cor- 
rectly. When  Nico  Landenis,  chef  at  one 
of  Britain’s  top-rated  Michelin  restau- 
rants, was  asked  on  Desert  Island  Discs 
recently  what  dish  he  would  take  with 
him  to  the  island,  he  replied  basmati 
rice  with  curry.  We  rest  our  case. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A word  from  the  Minister^ 


YOUR  Leader  reasonably 
asks  for  assurance  that 
our  proposals  to  reform 
higher  education  funding  win 
not  hit  the  poorest  (July  24).  It 
was  precisely  to  avoid  them 
doing  so  that  we  decided  to  ex- 
empt students  from  less  well- 
off  families  from  paying  for 
education  through  a tuition 
fee.  Your  Leader  also  seems  to 
ignore  the  fee t that  fees  are  al- 
ready paid  by  both  part-time 
students  and  those  in  further 
education,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  maintenance  support  Sir 
Ron  has  recommended  that  we 
look  particularly  at  the  posi- 
tion of  part-timers  in  terms  of 
access,  and  we  Intend  to  do  so 
over  the  summer.  It  saddens 
me  that  so  much  is  said  about 
those  in  Higher  Education, 
while  so  few  tears  are  shed  for 
the  two  million  adults  already 
paying  fees  in  Further 
Education. 

The  argument  for  keeping 
education  free  for  the  least 
well-off  while  extending  exist- 
ing maintenance  loans,  is 
dear.  The  expansion  of  Higher 
Education  win  mean  more  stu- 
dents studying  closer  to  heme 
or  undertaking  distance  learn- 
ing courses.  We  want  to  en- 
courage all  to  participate  in 
such  developments  — keeping  i 
education  free  wOl  help  to  do  j 
so  among  the  less  well-off 
It  is,  however,  a little  odd  to  I 
assume  that  because  poorer 
students  win  get  access  to 
larger  subsidised  loans  than 
those  from  better-off  families, 
we  are  penalising  the  poor. 
Students  win  have  access  to 
the  same  living  allowances 
while  they  study  as  at  present. 

Our  proposals  are  based  on 
future  earnings  rather  than 
present  circumstances.  Repay- 
ments will  be  made  on  an  in- 
come contingent  basis  over  a 
considerably  longer  period  of 
time  than  at  present  — with- 
out any  real  rate  of  interest. 
Such  a system  will  not  unduly 
penalise  those  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  earnings  scale  as  fog 
present  scheme  does.  If  a stu- 


dent is  earning  a smaller  in- 
come. they  make  smaller 
repayments. 

You  seen  to  quote  Stephen 
[ Darrell  approvingly  for  his 
comments.  Since  the  Conser- 
vatives have  beat  eroding  the 
student  grant  since  1990. 1 will 
take  no  lectures  from  that 
quarto-  — particularly  since 
he  had  no  proposals  for  expan- 
sion and  investment  in  the  sec- 
tor himself  We  have  had  to 
free  the  reality  that  student 
numbers  have  increased  rap- 
idly — if  expansion  in  access  is 
to  continue,  we  must  fond  it 
By  exempting  the  poorest  from 
tees,  at  the  same  time  as  avoid- 
ing increases  in  upfront  pa- 
rental contributions,  we  will 
raise  the  money  needed  to 
widen  access  and  participation 
Into  the  2lst  century. 

Rt  Hon  David  BlimKett  MP. 
Secretary  of  State  for 
Education  and  Employment. 
Sanctuary  Buddings. 

Great  Smith  Street, 

London  SW1P3ST. 


low  the  national  average.  The 
prevailing  need  of  vast  num- 
bers of  parents  with  16-year- 
olds  in  this  area  is  to  get  them 
to  work,  earning  money.  How 
are  they  to  be  persuaded  to 
support  a young  adult  through 
at  least  five  years  of  unpaid 
study? 

Steve  Knight. 

44  Kfldonan  Grove. 

Sheffield  S124WX. 


AS  individual  members  of 
the  BMA’s  medical  ethics 


FOR  the  last  21  years  I have 
worked  in  a school  in 


■ worked  in  a school  in 
David  Blunkett's  Sheffield 
Brightside  constituency.  Less 
than  one  per  cent  of  foe  pupils 
I teach  have  parents  who  have 
been  into  higher  education;  the 
level  of  poverty  is  among  the 
worst  in  the  country.  After  a 
lot  of  hard  work  by  teachers, 
careers  advisers.  FE  and  uni- 
versity staff  the  FE  participa- 
tion rates  of  our  school  leavers 
has  been  increasing  bit  by  bit 
over  the  years,  but  is  still  be- 


MY  RESEARCH  in  Man- 
chester of  nearly  3j000 
ftill-cime  students  in  schools, 
college  and  university  has 
found  that  working  during 
term-time  is  already  signify 1 
cant,  and  when  this  is  com- 
bined with  vacation  work,  the 
vast  majority  of  students  are  ' 
engaged  in  a continuum  of 
working  and  studying  from 
age  16  or  earlier. 

ff  we  add  to  the  student  fund- 
ing crisis  the  fed  that  foe  ex- 
emption of  young  workers 
from  foe  minimum  wage  will 
make  young  people  a very  at- 
tractive cheap  labour  source, 
we  can  expect  student  working 
to  increase  and  intensify,  with 
more  students  having  to  work 
longs-  hours.  It  is  conceivable 
that  cities  like  Manchester  will 
come  to  be  characterised  by  a 
cheap  student  labour  segment, 
and  this  may  have  unfortunate 
consequences  for  other  young 
people  who  are  struggling  to 
enter  the  world  of  work. 

(Dr)  Rosemary  Lucas. 
Manchester  Metropolitan 
University, 

Manchester  Ml 5 6BH. 


committee  we  wish  to  dissoc- 
iate ourselves  titan  the  state- 
ment made  by  Dr  Stuart 
Horner,  chairman  of  the 
BMA’s  medical  ethics  com- 
mittee, (Euth  Anas  la  doctor 
accused  of  executions,  July 
21).  The  BMA’s  most  recently 
stated  position  is  that  it  "rec- 
ognises that  there  is  a wide 
spectrum  of  views  about  the 
issues  of  physician  assisted 
suicide  ana  euthanasia  and 
strongly  opposes  any  change 
in  the  law  for  the  time  being”. 
We  believe  that  Dr  Homer’s 
views  represent  one  extreme 
of  that  spectrum. 

We  endorse  Dr  Vivienne 
Nathanson's  statement  that 
any  doctor  who  admits  to  tak- 
ing a patient’s  life  must  free 
the  consequences  before  foe 
courts  and  the  GMC. 

(Dr)  Paddy  GLackin. 
Brondesbury  Villas, 

London  NW6. 


THE  public  and  health  care 
professionals  are  being 


pain  completely  in  the  msunr- 
ity  of  cancer  patients. 

No  patient  nr  doctor  should 
feel  isolated  or  helpless  in  the 
free  of  seven*  pain  or  rilstn-ss 
Specialist  advice  regarding 
the  relief  uf  such  suffering  in 
terminal  illness  is  widely 
available  through  palliative 
can*  services. 

Morphine  is  an  essential 
i drag  for  the  relief  of  severe 
i pain.  It  b not  only  tragic  hut 
also  ethically  unacceptable 
that  the  proponents  of  eutha- 
nasia are  giving  patients  the 
completely  wrong  impression 
that  morphine  win  cause  ur 
hasten  death- 

It  is  Ironic  that  by  so  doing 
they  arc  very  likely  to  in- 
crease suffering  by  causing 
patients  to  decline  the  analge- 
sia they  need. 

(Dr)  Fiona  Randall. 

Consultant,  palliative  media  nr. 

(Dri  Nigel  Sykes. 

Consultant  palliative  medicine. 
St  Christopher's  Hospice. 

51-59  Lawrie  Park  Road. 
London  SE26  ADZ. 
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I professionals  are  being 
seriously  misinformed  about 
morphine  in  the  euthanasia 
debate  about  provoked  by  Drs 
Irwin  and  Moor  (Report  July 
21).  They  are  being  given  the 
Impression  that  morphine 
causes  death  or  at  least  short- ; 
ens  life.  When  used  properly, 
this  is  not  the  case.  I 

Experience  gained  over  the 
last  30  years  has  shown  that 
when  morphine  is  used  cor- ' 
reedy  to  counteract  pain  in  a j 
carefully  balanced  way  It  does  ] 
not  cause  or  accelerate  death.  I 
Severe  unrelieved  pain  leads  | 
to  emotional  and  physical  ex- 
haustion which  may  well  has-  | 
ten  death.  In  many  circum- 
stances such  as  advanced 
cancer,  morphine  is  our  most 
effective  painkiller.  When 
used  appropriately,  it  relieves 


A KEY  point  with  regard  to 
euthanasia  is  that  m eer- 


/Aeuthanasia  is  that  in  cer- 
tain patients,  medicine  can- 
not achieve  analgesia  while 
maintaining  an  acceptable 
qualify  of  life:  unrelenting 
constipation  and  somnolence, 
with  a clouded  consciousness 
and  cognitive  Impairment, 
result  Pain  may  still  bo  per- 
ceived. IT  the  treatment  phase, 
and  especially  the  palliative 
phase,  of  a terminal  illness  is 
unacceptable,  euthanasia 
may  be  the  best  answer  Soci- 
ety must  face  this.  Despite 
some  advances,  the  “do  what 
is  required"  analgesic  is  a 
long  way  off 
David  E Clark. 
(Pharmacologist) 

Palace  Gardens. 

Royston. 


The  Lolita  film:  Irons  in  the  fire 


IT  was  refreshing  to  read  Jer- 
emv  Irons’  bold  comments 


Second  degree  I Black  arts  I So,  how  much? 


lA/ITH  regard  to  the  tragic 
VVdeath  of  Sarah  Napuk,  I 
find  the  attitude  of  Oxford 
University's  authorities  In- 
credibly smug  (Suicide  stu- 
dent “had  long  history  of  de- 
pression’, July  24).  That  they 
should  feel  that  they  have 
adeqate  counselling  provision ' 
after  this  young  woman's  | 
death  and  see  no  need  to  in- 
vestigate or  improve  is  typi- 
cal of  the  oldest  English  uni- 
versity. The  tacit  Oxford 
attitude  Is  “We  are  the  best  If 1 
you  cant  hack  ft  here  you're 
no  good”.  Sarah’s  counsellor 
was  advising  her  to  leave. 
However  well  meaning,  if  one 
is  depressed  about  apparent 
academic  failure,  this  can  be 
taken  to  imply  that  you  aren’t 
good  enough. 

Ian  Collier. 

18  Howard  Street, 

Oxford  OX4  3BE. 


VHERE  seems  to  be  an 
I over-rigid  technological 


■ over-rigid  technological 
determinism  underpinning 
certain  sections  of  Richard 
Dyer’s  otherwise  valuable 
article  (Is  the  camera  racist?, 
July  18).  Any  competent  cine- 
matographer can  light  a se- 
quence to  favour  black  skins 
rather  than  white  skins. 

That’s  why,  when  he  trav- 
elled abroad  to  international 
summits.  Dr  K warns  Nkru- 
mah,  the  first  president  of 
Ghana,  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  a Ghanaian  camera 
crew,  to  ensure  that  some  of 
the  newsreel  footage  favoured 
his  skin  tones,  rather  than 
those  of  the  non-black  states- 
men with  whom  he  was  regu- 
larly dealing. 

James  Leahy. 

520  Ben  Jonson  House, 
Barbican, 

London  EC2Y  8NR 


SO  THE  Church  of  England 
isn’t  “proposing  to  nav 


O isn’t  “proposing  to  pay 
over  £200,000  to  get  rid  of 
Brandon  Jackson”  (Letters, 
July  23).  This  still  leaves  the 
question  of  how  much  he  is 
being  paid  to  end  his  disas- 
trous career  in  Lincoln.  Ttie 
Church  of  England  has  a duty 
to  its  other  clergy  — whose 
antics  haven’t  publicly under- 
mined the  Church’s  credibil- 
ity and  who  lose  4 pec  cent  of 
their  pensions  for  each  year 
they  retire  before  65  — to 
come  dean  about  the  details 
of  the  final  settlement  And- is 
it  just  coincidence  that  the 
Dean's  resignation  was  an- 
nounced after  the  General 
Synod  had  met  for  its  summer 
session,  thus  preventing  any 
awkward  questions  there? 
(Rev  Dr)  Neil  Burgess. 

23  Drury  Lane, 

Lincoln  LN1 3BN. 


lemy  Irons’  bold  comments 
on  the  subject  of  Lolita  and 
the  increasingly  censorious 
climate  (Arts,  July  23).  The 
reaction  to  Lolita  is  revealing 
of  the  more  insidious  forms  of 
censorship  and  self-censor- 
ship  that  result  from  alto- 
gether newer  sensibilities 
than  those  that  brought  the 
old  duffers  of  Westminster 
Council  out  to  puff  ami  pant 
about  Crash.  A general  wari- 
ness of  causing  offence 
(remember  that  the  British 
Board  of  Film  Classification 
had  Crash  vetted  by  an  audi- 
ence of  disabled  people)  and  a 
paranoia  about  children  (the 
Good  Son  was  never  released 
because  of  the  Jamie  Bulger 
case)  may  not  involve  the  law 
courts  or  foe  official  censors 


but  they  nevertheless  haw 
the  effect  of  stilling  creativity 
and  free  expression. 

Liz  Frayn. 

Argyle  Street 
Glasgow  G3. 


I UWIES  do  talk  a lot  of 
L-iosh.  Physical  gratification 


L-tosh.  Physical  gratification 
has  more  to  do  with  self-love 
than  with  love,  as  Irons  scents 
to  define  it.  The  belief  that 
love  can  be  expressed  only  by 
frill  sexual  intercourse  is 
puerile  as  well  as  dangerous. 
Luwles.  of  all  people,  ought 
to  know  something  about 
sublimation. 

F Aicken. 

The  Hyde, 

Hatfield,  Herts  AL9. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter  . 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


A Country  Diary 


Jack’s  the  lad  Harassment:  groping  for  the  truth 


JAMES  Woods's  appraisal 
of  Jack  London  is  flawed 


wof  Jack  London  is  flawed 
and  partial  (The  call  of  the 
dollar,  July  24).  What  about 
his  socio-political  work?  Mar- 
tin Eden,  People  of  the  Abyss 
and  The  Iron  Heel  are 
remarkable  books  informed 
by  solid  socialist  principles 
and  a positive  view  of  human 
nature. 

The  Iron  Heel,  for  example, 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  a riflaafe 
political  thriller  and  on  the 
other  it  is  a clear,  concise 
analysis  of  the  way  big  busi- 
ness contrives  to  protect  its 
interests  from  the  threat  of 
workers’  movements  and 
democratic  farces  in  general. 
Jack  London  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

Graham  Smith. 

20  Blythendale  House, 
Manrford  Street, 

London  E2. 


HAVING  lived  In  Sydney  at 
the  time  Helen  Gamer's 


lithe  time  Helen  Garner's 
book.  The  First  Stone,  was 
published  (A  question  of 
degree,  July  24),  I can  vouch 
for  the  furore  created  by  the 
book  and  the  opportunity  it 
provided  to  those  who  wish  to 
denounce  women  complain- 
ing of  assault  or  sexual 
harassment  as  “politically 
correct  whingers”. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  debate  (tf  there  is  one)  in 
this  country  does  not  plunge 
to  similar  depths.  Regardless 
of  the  impact  of  Ms  Garner's 
book,  two  important  points 
must  not  be  overlooked. 
Firstly,  Ms  Garner  never 
spoke  to  the  two  female  Mel- 
bourne University  students 
who  made  the  allegations 
astinst  Dr  Gregory.  The  book 
is  therefore  a completely  one- 
sided account  of  the  Incident , 


from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person  seeking  to  vindicate 
his  reputation.  Secondly,  the 
effects  of  unexpected  or  un- 
wanted sexual  pressure  in  a 
situation  of  power  imbalance 
can  never  be  totally  brushed 
away  with  quick  wits  or  a 
quick  slap. 

Merris  Amos. 

Goldhurst  Terrace, 

London  NW6. 


Looktothefuscia 


ISN’T  Hague's  new  slogan 
I Fresh  Future  a hit  nf  » 


I Fresh  Future  a bit  of  a 
mouthful?  1 keep  wanting  to 
say  Fresh  Fuchsia.  Does  he 
really  want  to  be  associated 
with  a new  shade  foam  Dulux? 
Oliver  Humpage. 

21  Yarborough  Road, 

Lincoln  LNi  IHT. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Going 
about  my  county,  with  stick 
in  hand  and  country  diarist’s 
notebook  in  my  pocket  1 met 
hundreds  of  people  during  the 
last  month  who  were  plan* 
ning  to  attend  the  Country- 
side Rally  recently  held  in 
Hyde  Park.  I decided  to  go 
with  them.  I had  to  leave 
home  at  5.30am;  we  travelled 
in  a special  train  leaving  Mor- 
peth at  crack  of  dawn  and 
returned  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  I got  home  at  midnight. 
It  turned  out  not  to  be  all 
about  fox  hunting,  but  a 
much  wider  issue.  “The  coun- 1 
try  side  Is  alright  as  it  is.’’ 1 
said  a young  man  on  our 
train,  “rm  a shepherd  and 
there’s  mom  foxes  about  than 
in  ray  dad’s  day.  Field  sports 
is  part  of  the  scene.”  A form- ; 
eris  wife,  who  had  left  her  five  j 
children  with  her  mum  for ; 
the  day  to  be  at  the  rally, 
agreed.  “Where  we  live  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  are  our 
social  life,  our  boys  work  as  i 
beaters  on  local  shoots.  We 
don't  want  that  to  go.  Animal 
rights  folk  want  to  look  to  the 


calves  In  crates  and  the  tvti- 
tery  birds.  They're  the  ones 
suffering”  In  Hyde  Park, 
everyone  1 spoke  to  defended 
rural  life  in  its  present  form. 
A picture  restorer,  a townee, 
joined  me  and  we  sat  un  tls? 
grass  and  ate  ice  creams’ and 
listened  to  a whiskery  High- 
lander filling  his  checks  with 
air  and  blowing  into  his  bag- 
pipes with  pride,  lie  iiad  come 
to  the  rally  from  Aberdeen 
shire  along  with  gamekeepers 
and  r.hillies  In  a coach  just-  for 
the  day.  “The  country  folk  air 
right  to  put  up  a fight.”  said 
the  picture  restorer.  “After 
all.  they  have  to  h*t  and  work 
in  the  country.  What  about 
the  four  million  new-  houses 
scheduled  to  bo  built  A big- 
ger headache  than  Held 
sports.  I’d  say."  Later  we 
waved  our  sang  sheets  and 
sang  Jerusalem  alone  with 
100,000  others  and  cheered  foe 
weary,  sun-burnt  core  march 
era  who'  had  frlt'slnmttly 
enough  to  march  across  Brit- 
ain to  defend  their  cause.  I'm 
glad  that  I was  there, - 
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Diary 


MaHhew  Norman 


THE  world's  cyber  com- 
munity rejoices  at  a 
new  member  of  the  In- 
ternet fondly.  Itis  Saddam 
Hnswelw.  To  meric  hie  Both 
birthday,  Saddam  has  setup 
a home  page,  which  can  be 
reached  at  httpi/Zchnt- 
.comjo/ylraq/.  We  popped 
in  yesterday  and  were  en- 
tranced by  “the  speech  of 
HE  Saddam  Hussein  on  the 
29th  anniversary  of  the  17- 
30  July  Revolution’*  — a 
pithy  oration  at  just  over 
two  hours  long  concluding 
with  a rousing  "Allah  is 
great,"  AUab  is  great,  let  the 
despicable  be  despised.”  Let 
them  indeed.  In  the  Presi- 
dent’s picture  gallery, 

meanwhile,  we  found  him  " 
wearing  a Martin  Bell  suit, 
surrounded  by  little  girls, 
airt  looking  great  fbr  60. ; 
Rumours  that  Saddam  Is 
planning  a second  website 
far  infidels  are  uncon- 
firmed, but  as  regards  e-- 
nudl  he  has  contrived  a cun- 
ning refinement  on  the  old 
system:  since  Iraq  has  no  ln- 
■ tenet  facilities  of  its  own, 
his  electronic  mail  boa  is 
■ overtbe  border  in  Jordan. 

. Any  message  sent  to  him  Is 
therefore  printed  out  and" 
driven  the  500 miles  to 
Baghdad.  This  means  Sad- 
dam is  only  twice  as  quick 
in  replying  as  our  own  Mr 
Tony  Blair,  who  has  failed 
to  read  a single  item  of 
e-mail  since  May  l,  1997. 


! about John 
l Prescott's  health 
briefly  flared  yester- 
day when  he  was  pictured  in 
the  Times,  in  a story  about 
his  rejection  of  plans  to 
widen  the  M25,  with  an  en- 
tirely bald  head.  The  con- 
cern receded,  however, 
when  Mr  Prescott  proved, 
in  foot,  to  be  Martin  Fitzpat- 
rick, the  gay  wan  fighting 
fbr  marital  rights  over  the 
tenancy  of  his  lover's  flat. 

So  it’s  hats  off  to  the  Old 
Thunderer . . . not  so  much 
for  using  the  wrong  picture, 
hut  for  having  the  guts  to  do 
so  In  every  single  edition  up 
to  and  including  the  last. 


I AM  distressed  to  report 
that,  in  the  Spectator, 
sane  and  rational  Paul 
Johnson  tells  a falsehood. 
Paul  has  accused  the 
Guardian,  and  Its  editor,  of 
saying  that  he  Is  "crimi- 
nally insane,  fit  only  for  a 

. miMbH  T challenge 

Paul  to  produce  a shred  of 
evidence  of  any  criminal 
. element  to  the  general  alle- 
gation of  madness  (of 
which,  as  you  know,  the 
Diary  takes  the  dimmest 
view).  Should  he  fall  to  do 
so,  I will  be  obliged  to 
report  him  forthwith  to  the 
Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion fbr  propagating  lies.  It 
pains  me  to  he  so  stern  with 
an  old  and  valued  friend, 
but  when  Paul  becomes 
overexuberant — and  he 
does,  you  know,  bless  his 
soul,  he  does — swift  and 
condign  correction  is  the 
only  answer. 


{■HOLLOWING  news  of 
the  nascent  link  up 
IB.  with  the  Lib  Deans, 
farther  ominous  signs 
emerge  of  New  Labours 
ambition  to  keep  the  Tories 
out  of  office.  To  be  held  on 
October  ll,  at  LSU  Collge  In 
Southampton,  is  a talk  en- 
titled "Labour:  the  next 
1,000 years". 


M BUS  driver’s  bold  at- 
MW  tempt  to  disguise  a 
^^Bsmall  mistake  has  - 
narrowly  failed  in  Zimba- 
bwe. According  to  the  For- 
tean  Times,  the  unnamed ' 
driver  was  moving  20  men- 
tal patients  from  Harare  to 
Bulawayo  when  he  stopped 

at  a roadside  cafe  fbr  a few 
drinks.  When  he  returned 
to  the  vehicle,  all  the  pa- 
tients had  escaped,  so  he 
had  a brainwave:  he  drove 
to  the  nearest  bus  stop,  of- 
fered 20  people  a free  jour- 
ney , and  drove  them  to  the 
hospital,  telling  staff  that 

they  were  "easily  excit- 
able”. It  took  the  hospital 
three  days  to  workout  the 
deception,  while  local 
reports  insist  that  the  real  . 
patients  are  still  at  liberty. 


THE  name  of  Howard . 
Flight,  new  Tory  MP 
for  Arundel,  will  not 
be  cloaked  in  obscurity 
much  longer,  to  judge  by  an 
interview  he  gave  to  a 
recent  edition  ofWestmin- 
Hter  bulletin  the  House  Mag- 
azine. For  Mr  Flight,  a mon- 
eyed That  cher-loving 
Europbobe.  was  a child 

prodigy  to  rank  alongside 

Mozart  and  Little  Jimmy 
Osmond.  “I  was  a post-war 
baby,  and  I can  remember 
the  sense  of  relief  when  we 
finally  got  rid  of  rationing 
and  the  Attlee  govern- 
meat.”  said  Mr  Flight  who 
was  bom  In  19*8.  The  Attlee 
government  went  in  1951- 


kids  are  locked 


but  the 
up 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


THE  whole  {mint  about 
being  15  years  old,  as  I 
recall,  was  to  have  a 
good  bitch  about  every- 
thing. A lot  of  what  you’d 
come  out  with  was  valid,  and 
a lot  was  wildly  unreasonable 
— but  even  in  the  fever  of 
adolescent  ■ indignation,  you 
bad  a pretty  good  idea  which 
was  which.  This  knowledge 
never  spoiled  your  attach- 
ment .to  your  more  Idiotic  ar- 
gument though.  You  were  15, 
for  God’s  sake,  and- supposed 
to  get  a few  things  wrong: 

On  learning  yesterday  that 
IS-year-old  Sarah' Briggshad 
been  expelled  for  slagging  off 
her  school  to  the  local  paper, 
It  would  have  been  easy  to 
confine  our  unease  to  the 
head’s  justification:  tfat  the 
girl's  comment  “could  effect 
future  pupil  numbers? . What 
kind  of  system  have  we  cre- 
ated, where  teenagers  are 
obliged  to  act  as  sales  reps  for 
their  school?  But  - there  is 


something  else,  equally  trou- 
bling; about  the  affair,  smH  it 
involves  our  sense  of  how  we 
-allow  children  to  grow  up. 

Most  schools  broke  up  on 
Wednesday,  with  six  weeks 
stretching  ahead  for  to 
mess  about,  mala*  mistakes, 
hart-  themselves,  say  the 
wrong  thing,  hang  out  with 
the  wrong  people,  get  into 
trouble  and  grow  up.  For  the 
children  playing  in  a London 
park  that  evening,  summer 
had  just  began.  You'd  have 
expected  a giddy  end-of-term 
thrill.  In  feet,  you  couldn't 
have  guessed  they'd  just  bro- 
ken up.  They  were  being 
watched  closely  by  grown-ups, 
just  like  at  school,  as  they  wSl 
be  all  day  every  day  until  they 
go  back  in  September.  Weren’t 
they,  excited  to  be  an  holiday? 
Not  especially,  they  shrugged. 

■ Two  mums  were  sitting  on  a 
bench,  eyeing  their  - seven- 
year-old  girls.  ‘ Were  their 
daughters  allowed  to  go  to  the 


the  comer  shop  by  them- 
selves? Oh  no,  they  couldn’t 
leave  the  house  alone.  With 
each  other?  No.  Could  they 
play  out  in  the  street?  Defi- 
nitely not  What  about  just 
going  -round  to  a friend’s 
house  to  pay? 

“We-eH,  you’d  have  to  have 
checked  out  the  parents,  know 
what  they  were  like  and 
wimryth  lug;”- began  one  twum 

"No”  interrupted  the  other. 
“What  die’s  JKTrrnf*  is,  could 


your  lass  just  walk  round  to 
the  house  without  you?” 

“Oh!  Sorry  — well,  no.  Of 
course  not"  it’s  not  the  traffic 
they're  worried  about,  she  ex- 
plained. If  s “other  people". 

We  are  familiar  now  with 
the  idea  that  people’s  percep- 
tions of  risk  are  wildly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  farta;  that 
while  the  number  of  wwaolte 
on  children  by  strangers  is 
static,  our  fear  has  spiralled 
out  .of  control.  But  these 
women  cheerfully  acknowl- 
edged that  “there  have  always 
been  perverts”,  and  that  life  is 
no  more  dangerous  than,  when 
they  were  running  around  by 
themselves  as  kids. 

What  has  changed,  then,  is 
less  our  perception  of  danger 
than  the  moral  virtue  we  have 
made  of  our  fear.  As  the  moth- 
ers talked,  it  was  dear  they 
didn’t  see  danger  as  a sad  fact 
of  life,  to  be  reluctantly 
weighed  the  impor- 

tance of  independence.  They 
were  proudly,  boastfully,  vir- 
tuously fearful.  That,  they 
said,  was  what  made  a good 
mother. 

At  this  point  it  is  traditional 
to  blame  the  medtw.  Hysteri- 
cal coverage  of  the  paedophile 

mgnrprg  fc  twfnfnly  lmTndpftil; 

if  anyone  is  going  to  abuse 
these  women’s  children,  it 
wDl  probably  be  their  part- 
ners or  relatives,  in  the  very 
they  are  so  carefully 
keeping  their  kids  locked  zip 


in.  Alarmist,  too,  is  the  sort  of 
reporting  of  the  two  girls  who 
drowned  on  a family  picnic 
near  Leeds  .this  week.  An 
adult  turned  her  attention 
away  for  SECONDS,  screamed 
the  headlines,  AND  THEY 
HAD  GONE.  This  should 
"serve  as  a warning". 

But  what  we  often  overtook 
Is  the  enormous  interest  busi- 
ness has  in  making  a virtue  of 
fear.  The  money  to  be  made 
from  convincing  ns  that  the 
moral  imperative  of  being 
alive  is  simply  staying  alive— 
with  everything  from  per- 
sonal alarms  to  - mobile 
phones,  bottled  water,  sun-tan 
lotion  and  insurance  policies 
(“for  the  life  you  don't  yet 
know";  — is  astronomlcaL 
And  once  we've  been  con- 
vinced that  it’s  frankly  irre- 
sponsible to  set  foot  outside, 
well  there’s  a whole  electronic 
leisure  world  to  buy  for  the 
kids,  to  fill  up  the  endless 
hours  Indoors.  We  aren't 
allowed  to  make  our  own  as- 
sessment of  risk;  a.  good 
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Now,  about  my 
ex-husband’s 
personal  hygiene 


The  mothers  didn't 
see  danger  asa 
sad  fact  of  life,  but 
were  proudly, 
boastfully, 
virtuously  fearful 


parent  is  defined  by  a wHLing- 
ness  to  literally  buy  busi- 
ness’s version  of  it  And  so  the 
only  safe  childhood  is  a vir- 
tual childhood. 

In  a consumer  society 
which  fettshises  safety,  we  are 
deluded  into  believing  risk 
can  be  eliminated-  We  must 
just  try  harder,  and  spend 
more,  and  then  our  children 
will  be  safe.  Frank  Furedi,  In 
his  new  book  The  Culture  Of 


Fear,  notes  that  this  is  often 
mistakenly  praised  as  "a  cry 
for  a new  accountability”  — 
when,  in  feet,  all  we  end  up 
with  Is  a grotesque  blame  cul- 
ture, where  we  cannot  come  to 
terms  with  the  feet  that,  some- 
times, bad  things  just  happen. 
The  conviction  of  a child- 
minder  for  wuvnftlfl  tighter  this 

week  was  greeted -with  cries 
for  new  and  tighter  registra- 
tion of  nannies.  But  the  chad 
minder  zoo s registered,  and 
had  been  for  eight  years.  She 
was  a woman  of  “impeccable 
character”  who  had  simply 
“snapped". 

Well,  maybe  yon  cant  legis- 
late against  disaster,  parents 
will  concede,  but  where’s  the 
barm  in  trying?  The  harm  is 
overwhelming.  At  the  most 
mundane  physical  level,  we 


are  starting  to  wonder  why  so 
many  r-hiidr-pp  are  so  far.  This 
is  no  great  mystery;  they 
aren’t  allowed  to  run  around 
any  morn  But  the  damage  to 
their  development  is  more 
disturbing. 

Very  few  character-forming 
experiences  worth  having 
take  place  indoors  under  adult 
supervision  — and  yet  we 
wonder  why  kids  seem  so 
screwed  up  these  days.  We 
teach  oar  children  to  run  a 
mile  if  a stranger  so  much  as 
looks  at  them,  then  wonder  | 
why  people  don’t  talk  to  each 
other  any  more.  Mistakes  are 
catastrophes,  instead  of  good 
experience;  we  .want  teen- 
agers to  engage  with  their 
society,  then  panic  and  expel 
them  if  they  say  the  “wrong” 
thing. 

It  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
right  to  want  to  protect  your 
rhtirt-  it  is  dangerous  to  think 
you  always  can.  The  tragic 
irony  of  the  girls  who 
drowned  this  week  Is  that  the 
woman  looking  after  them  got 
distracted  because  two  youths 
appeared.  She  was  afraid  they 
might  be  trying  to  steal  the 
girls’  things. 


Full  marks  for  the 
Dearing  Report 


Claus  Moser  applauds  the 
recommendations  on  higher 
education  - particularly  the  emphasis 
on  teaching  - but  warns  the 
Government  that  It  must  stick  to 
its  pledges  on  university  funding 


I COULD  not  help  but  see 
the  Dearing  Report  on 
Higher  • Education 
through  the  eyes  of  a 
survivor  of  the  Robbias 
Committee.  Its  report  came  out 


strong  hold  on  thinking  to  this 
day.  Can  Dearing  expect  a sim- 
ilar influence  In  foe  years  to 
come?  My  answer  is  an_  em- 
phatic yes. 

What  has  landed  cbl  mydesk 
is  a remarkable  achievement, 
a togically-stnirtared.  well- 
grounded  report-  naming  to 
468  pages  backed  by  eight  sup- 
plementary volumes.  It  starts 
with  a broad  vislon  for  higher 
education:  “Over  the  next  20 
years,  foe  United  Kin^km 
must  create  a society  commit- 
ted to  learning  throughout  life. 
That  commitment  will  be 
required  from  individaals,  foe 


education  and  training.” 
5 “compact" . between  all 
relevant  parties  animates 
the  entire  repeat  much  of  it 
built  cat  Bobbins;  the  emphasis 
on  widening  acres*  ia  a partto- 
rtaninder  that-  Robbins 
triggered  this  process  a 

generation  ago.  

When  the  Dearing  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  it  was  dear 
that  tricky  funding  decisions 
iny  ahwid  -r  with  tuition  fees  a 
Deatvtngvfobfliiy.  ®o  **  k®* 
tamed  out  There  can  be  argu- 
ments about  details,  butxt  isto 
the  oedtt  of  this  Government 
that  ft  has  grasped  the  nettfe 
Understandably  It  has  been  a 


of 
This 

the 


tough  decision  fbr  David  Bhm- 
fcptt  and  the  Govemmmt,  but 
sadly  Tm  sure  that  it  is  right 
Consider  the  numbers.  At 
the  time  of  Robbins,  some  5 per 
cent  of  the  age  group  were 
reaching  higher  educatlon- 
Twemy  years  ago  it  was  15  per 
cent  and  today  a remarkable 
30  per  cent.  If  it  weren't  for  the 
cuts,  that  would  be  good  news. 
But  in  the  same  20  years,  the 
doubling  In  student  numbers 
has  been  matched  by  a public 
funding  increase  in  real  terns 
of  ante  45  per  cent  The  result 
is  a fall  in  fanding  per  student 
of  40  per  cent,  a crippling 
threat  to  standards. 

. This  makim  it  all  foe  more 

ctr-flrfrng  tfrat  imiquMuftias  have 

remained  so  effective.  Scholar- 
ship, research  and  teaching 
have  all  ronttnded.  and  many 
universities  have-  established 
good  ties  with  business  and 
their  load  and  regional  neigh- 
bours — but  concern  about 
standards  remain.  to  other 

words,  today’s  crisis  comes  not 

team  a of  dedication  cai 
.the  part  of  university  staffs, 
hut  from  financial  cuts.  - 
Clearly  the  expansion  of 
higher  education  should  can- 
-tinue.  Dealing  is  right  to 
recommend  that  the  lid  should 
he  takm  off  foe  present  freeze 
on  numbers,  and  that  expan- 
sion should  come  mainly 
through  two-year  sub-degree 
courses  in  further  education 
colleges.  The  report  is  equally 

sound  on.  diversity  of  institu- 
tions. Some  will  be  strong  in 


research,  others  in  teaching, 
and  there  will  be  varying  sub- 
ject mixes.  I was  particularly 
pitefrffvi  that  the  committee  set 
its  mind  against  proposing  HU 
“Ivy  League”  of  universities. 
Of  course,  some  universities 
and  departments  will  deserve 
more  research  support  than 
others.  But  happily  the  Dear- 
tog  Committee  has  not  given 
in  to  pressure  to  formalise  uni- 
versity categories,  setting  in 
stone  one  group  of  Site  institu- 
tions uniquely  entitled  access 
to  major  funding. 

But  to  me  foe  most  exciting 
aspect  of  Dearing  is  the  em- 
phasis on  foe  one  aspect 
arariwnfe  life  which  is  SO  Often 
under-valued:  teaching.  The 
committee  recommends  the 
setting  up  of  a professional 
Institute  for  Learning  and 
Teaching  In  Higher  Education 
with  such  aims  in  mind.  It  is  a 
good  idea,  though  foe  concept 
of  “higher  education  teaching 
as  a profession  to  its  own 
right”  roly  makes  sense  if  foe 
necessary  link  between  teach- 
ing and  research  is  never  for- 
gotten. Just  as  wisely,  the  com- 
mittee recognises  that  foe 
university  teaching  profession 
deserves  an  urgent  review  ocf  | 
conditions  of  service  and  pay. 

Tfoo  cptonritri  anri  unfeshlOP- 
^>h1p  wnphacte  on  teaching 
leads  to  foe  thorny  question  of 
■standards.  With  the  vast  drop 
in  imff  funding  and  pressure 
for  efficiency  gains,  standards 
have  been  at  risk,  not  only  to 
capital  infrastructure  but  in 
the  tetallwamil  life  of  our  info 
versifies.-  Tbe  Dearing  Report 
does  not  puQ  its  punches  an 
foe se  dangers,  so  dearly  ig- 
nored by  pest  political  masters 
bent  on  cuts. 

One  question  is  addressed 
directly:  does  a degree  to  a 
particular,  subject  .from  Uni- 
Trashy  X compare  with  that 
from  University  Y?  Indeed  is 
total  equality  cf  courses  neces- 
sary, possible,  or  even  desir- 


able? The  Dearing  response, 
which  hopes  at  least  for 
“threshold”  standards,  focuses 
an  an  extended  role  for  foe 
Quality  Assurance  Agency, 
and  the  external  examiner  sys- 
tem. This  deserves  urgent 
action. 

Taken  as  a whole,  I support 
the  Dearing  proposals  on  fund- 
ing. I believe  that  a student 
contribution  to  tuition  fees  is 
inevitable  if  quality  of  educa- 
tion Is  to  be  assured.  Dealing’s 
proposals,  closely  in  fine  with 
those  from  the  National  Com- 
mission an  Education,  seem 
right  — a Cat-rate  contribution 
(20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  cf 
the  average  tuition  fee)  paid  by 
aH  In  this  way,  part-time  and 
foil-time  students  will  at  last 
be  on  equal  terms. 

OF  COURSE,  with 
tbe  best  will  in  the 
world,  there  is  a 
risk  of  discourag- 
ing applicants 
from  poorer  families,  so  the 
Government’s  means-test  ap- 
proach makes  sense.  I am  less 
sure  about  the  replacement  of 
maintenance  grants  by  loans, 
and  on  foe  whole  prefer  Dear- 
lug's  mix  of  loans  and  grants, 
basically  continuing  foe  pres- 
ent system.  But  obviously  the 
Government's  scheme  is  mare 
effective  for  saving  money. 
Nevertheless,  a foil  compari- 
son Is  difficult  because,  while 
Bearing’s  proposals  have  been 
thoroughly  studied,  no  analy- 
sis of  foe  government's  plans 
Is  yet  available. 

There  remains  a key  point  to 
watch  to  the  future,  namely 
what  happens  to  the  savings 
resulting  from  the  funding 
changes.  These  will  only  come 
good  over  a spread  of  years, 
especially  where  loans  are  con- 
cerned. So  ft  is  crucial,  how- 
ever difficult-  the  public  fi- 
nance implications,  that 
Government  commits  those 
benefits  to  higher  and  further 


education.  I therefore  welcome 

Mr  Blunketfs  promise  that 
“the  Government  will  ensure 
that  savings  are  used  to  Im- 
prove quality,  standards  and 
opportunity  for  all  to  Further 
and  Higher  Education”.  The 
Government  will  not  he 

allowed  to  forget  this  promise. 

There  will  now  be  wide- 
ranging  discussion  at foe  Dear- 
tag  proposals.  As  a true  man 
for  action.  Sir  Ron  helpfUQy 
lists  which  organisations 
should  field  each  of  the 
recommendations. 

I wish  to  add  two  others. 
One  is  tbe  link  between  higher 
and  further  education,  which 
need  to  be  nurtured. 

Secondly,  1 regard  education 
as  a seamless  web  from  nurs- 
ery school  to  education  to  old 
age.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the 
merits  of  tbe  National  Com- 
mission on  Education  that  it 
took  this  view,  and  treated 
education  as  a coherent  whole. 
Dearing  inevitably  focuses  on 
higher  education,  but  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations 
have  vast  implications  for 
schools. 

I -note  that  Dearing  proposes 
a flufoer  major  review  in  five 
years'  time.  I agree  that  the  30- 
year  gap  since  Robbins  was  too 
long,  but  I doubt  whether  an- 
other mammoth  exercise  will 
be  needed  so  soon.  What  Is 
more  important  is  foeyear-on- 
year  monitoring  of  the 
reforms,  not  least  thoSe  to  do 
with  fees,  grants  and  loans. 
This  is  the  only  way  of  assess- 
ing whether  consequences  are 
in  line  with  . original 
intentions. 

This  monitoring  can  be  done 
in  part  by  outside  researchers 
such  as  a National  Commis- 
si ooteam,  and  partly  by  foe 
Government,  which  hopefully 
will  turn  out  to  be  more  sym- 
pathetic than  its  predecessor 
to  educational  research  and 

xtial  statistics  generally. 

For  obvious  reasons,  univer- 
sities are  in  varying  degrees  in 

crisis  and  help.  If  this  is 
not  tackled  by  foe  Govern- 
ment, there  will  be  lasting 
Hamy  and  the  benefits  from 
Dealing's  imaginative  Initia- 
tives may.  lamentably,  come  to 
all  too  little. 


sir  Claus  Moser  Is  Chancellor  of 
Keefe  Uriversfy.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Robbins 
Committee  on  higher  education, 
and  was  director  of  the  Centra! 
Statistical  Office  from  1967  to  1978 


Bel  Littlejohn 


A PEOPLE  person:  e’esf 
mo L As  an  award-win- 
ning writer,  rm  fasci- 
nated by  what  makes  people 
around  me  tick.  And  yes,  1 
admit  It,  1 was  widely  praised 
for  the  searing  honesty  I 
brought  to  describing  this 
lifelong  obsession  in  the  land- 
mark Observer  columns  that 
detailed  the  day-to-day  pro- 
gress of  my  first  marriage. 

These  pieces  started  with 
the  momentous  Only  Three 
Days  Into  Our  Honeymoon 
And  Already  He's  Snoring 
Too  Loud  (Observer,  June  7, 
1988).  The  rest,  as  they  say,  is 
history.  It  provoked  an  un- 
precedented response  from 
readers,  hundreds  of  them 
identifying  with  my  pain, 
over  two  dozen  urging  me  to 
leave  him  there  and  then.  If 
only  1 had  taken  their  advice! 
But  I battled  on  regardless, 
through  thick  and  thin,  think- 
ing, I suppose,  that  1 could 
save  him  from  himself  by  em- 
barrassing him  each  week  In 
print. 

The  following  week's 
article  was  equally  up-front 
For  God’s  Sake  Why  Won't  He 
Stop  Leaving  His  Toe-Nail 
Clippings  Over  the  Bathroom 
Floor?  first  appeared  in  tbe 
Observer  of  June  14,  1988, 
though  of  course  It  has  subse- 
quently been  anthologised 
many  times.  Over  foe  next  18 
months,  1 analysed,  with  at 
times  painful  honesty,  tbe 
shortcomings  of  the  man  I 


Andrew  Neil  was  even  men- 
tioned. But  a woman's  got  her 
pride. 

It  was  around  this  time  that 
X noticed  a new  niche  in  tbe 
newspaper  market.  Every 
week,  more  and  more 
columns  were  devoted  to  the 
ailments  and  illnesses  of  the 
most  popular  columnists.  One 
of  them.  Me  And  My  Verucca, 
by  Independent  columnist 
Joy  Greenley,  had  even  been 
nominated  for  a UK  Press 
Gazette  award.  Another,  Liv- 
ing With  A Sore  Elbow  by 
Jack  Skurvey  In  The  Times, 
was  In  its  third  year,  and  was 
admired  by  the  newspaper  for 
attracting  much-needed  ad- 
vertising revenue  from  foe 
anti-sore-cTbow  international 
drug  companies. 

First  stop,  my  doctor,  for  an 
all-over  check-up.  The 
results?  Disappointing:  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  me. 
But  he  told  me  that,  with 
luck,  1 might  just  have  the 
beginnings  of  an  in-growing 
toenail,  and  that,  to  guarantee 
a good  night's  sleep.  I should 
take  a bit  more  care  of  my 
drink  intake. 

There  was  no  time  to  waste. 
Before  the  end  of  the  day,  I 
was  on  to  foe  editors  of  the 
Health  pages  of  six  national 
newspapers.  The  rest  Is  his- 
tory. My  wmi  nni  rrilnmn, 
Coping  With  An  Ingrowing 
Toenail,  ran  to  the  Incurable 
Disease  and  Weekend  Motor- 
ing section  of  the  Sunday 
Times  for  nearly  two  years, 
gaining  a major  trophy  (The 
Wellcome  Institute  Ingrowing 
Toenail  Journalist  Of  The 
Year  Award,  199©  in  Its  first 
six  months. 

My  popularity  with  my 
lovely,  caring  readers  — 
many  of  whom  wrote  in  to  me 
with  their  own,  very  moving 
experiences  of  ingrowing  toe- 
nails— was  recognised  by  the 
editor  of  the  supplement 
when  he  added  a photo-byline 


Friends  urged  me  to  get  another  guy, 
one  worth  writing  about  with  searing 
honesty;  it  would  Inject  more  life  into 
I my  column  and  get  a bigger  byline 


had  erroneously  chosen  as 
my  husband.  Memorable 
landmark  pieces  included 
Could  Someone  Please  Inform 
Him  About  Personal  Hy- 
giene? (Observer,  April  12, 
1989);  How  Many  More  Times 
Must  I Tell  Him  To  Be  Grate- 
ful To  Me?  (Observer,  August 
23,  1989);  The  Day  I Told  Him 
What  I Really  Thought  of  His 
Mum  (November  6, 1989);  and 
the  award-winning  Why  Did 
That  Insensitive  Bastard 
Walk  Out  On  Me?  (December 
26, 1989) 

But  like  all  men,  he  got  his 
revenge.  When  he  Left  me,  he 
must  have  realised  that  he 
was  taking  away  my  liveli- 
hood. After  he  walked  out,  I 
managed  to  squeeze  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  articles  out  of  foe 
new  situation  I found  myself 
to  — He  Even  Took  The 
Hawkwtad  Concept  Album 
(Observer,  January  7,  1990); 
Td  Kick  Him  Out  If  He  Left 
Me  Again.  (Observer,  Janu- 
ary 14.  1990)  etc,  but  before 
long  the  editor  sent  me  a 
memo  saying  that,  unless  my 
man  returned  pretty  quick, 
he  felt  the  series  had  probably 
run  its  natural  course.  My 
friends  urged  me  to  look 
around  fbr  another  single 
guy,  preferably  one  who  was 
equally  worth  writing  with 
searing  honesty  about  They 
said  it  would  inject  more  Me 
into  my  column  and  gain  me 
a bigger  byline.  Tbe  name 


to  the  column,  depicting  my 
face  alongside  the  toe  to 
question. 

What  advice  would  you  give 
to  the  next  Bel  LttttejObn? 
was  the  question  I was  asked 
by  Media  Guardian  a month 
ago.  My  reply?  Develop  a 
drink  problem,  then  write 
about  it  — 850  words  a week, 
easy. 

When  my  Coping  With  An 
Ingrowing  Toenail  column 
was  judged  to  have  run  its 
natural  course,  I remembered 
my  doctor’s  warning  about 
alcohol.  Was  It  possible  that  I 
— Bel  Littlejohn — might  pos- 
aihly  be  turning  into  an  alco- 
holic? The  idea  was  a night- 
mare, and,  like  all 
nightmares,  worth  at  least  750 
words. 

A fortnight  later,  To  HeU 
And  Back  With  Bel,  my  devas- 
tating series  of  searing  and 
painfully  honest  columns  was 
underway  in  the  Observer. 
Each  week,  I detail,  with 
chilling  — and  sometimes 


darkly  comical!  — honesty, 
my  descent  into  a nether 
world  where  one  sherry  be- 
fore dinner  is  simply  not 
enough,  and  a painful  place 
where  barely  a day  goes  by 
without  scrambling  to  the 
fridge  and  drowning  one's 
sorrows  in  two  medium-sized 
glasses  of  dry  white  wine.  My 
advice  to  my  follow  women 
columnists?  Forget  men.  An 
Alness  never  lets  you  down. 
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Brian  Glover 

Alife 

on  the 
boards 


RIAN  Glover,  who 
has  died  from  a 
brian  tumour  at 
| the  age  of  63,  was 
an  man  of  many 
parts:  actor,  writer,  one-time 
wrestler  and  teacher.  Yet 
whatever  roles  he  played 
after  his  first  part  as  the 
bumptious  games  master  in 
Res  — - and  they  ranged  from 
God  In  Bill  Bryden's  The  Mys- 
teries to  the  Miller  in  Michael 
Bogdanov's  version  of  The 
Canterbury  Tales  — he 
remained  reassuringly  fam- 
iliar- a bald,  rubbery,  pink- 
faced figure,  whose  bluff  man- 
ner seemed  to  conceal  a 
warm-hearted  decency. 

Glover  was  bom  in  Barns- 
ley, where  his  father  com- 
bined a comer-shop  grocery 
business  with  a second  career 
as  a wrestler:  he  was  known 
as  the  Red  Devil.  Wrestling 
was  clearly  in  the  genes  since 
Glover  junior,  who  had 
moved  from  Barnsley  gram- 
mar school  to  Sheffield  Uni- 
versity, took  to  the  ring  to 
supplement  his  student  grant 
One  night  in  Wilms  low,  when 
a foreign  wrestler  failed  to 
turn  up.  he  found  himself 
being  introduced  as  "Leon 
Arras  — from  Paris,  Prance”; 
and  the  name  stuck. 

Even  when  he  took  a job  as 
a teacher  of  English  and 
French,  he  continued  to  live  a 
double  life.  On  Friday  nights, 
he  would  drive  from  Barnsley 
to  Leeds,  hop  on  a plane  to 
London  and  thence  to  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  would  earn 
good  money  in  the  ring.  Then 
it  would  be  back  to  school  on 
a Monday  morning  with  the 
equivalent  of  a month's  pay 
in  his  pocket  He  never  let  on 
that  over  the  weekend  he  had 
been  pounding  the  canvas  in 
Paris  or  Zurich. 

It  was  in  1968  that  he  made 
the  break  into  acting.  His  fel- 
low schoolteacher,  Barry 


Hines,  had  written  a novel,  A 
Kestrel  For  A Knave,  about  to 
be  turned  into  a film  by  Tony 
Garnett  and  Ken  Loach. 
Hines  suggested  Glover  for 
the  role  of  the  overbearing 
games  master,  Sugden,  and 
his  performance  lit  up  the 
screen.  In  the  football-match 
scene  be  became  the  epitome 
of  every  teacher  who  releases 
his  own  thwarted  ambitions 
on  the  boys. 

Glover  was  clearly  a natu- 
ral; but  it  was  two  years  be- 
fore be  was  summoned  from 
the  schoolroom  to  play  Cap- 
tain Hardy  in  a starry  Hay- 
market  premiere  of  Terence 
Rattigan’s  Nelson  play,  A Be- 
quest To  The  Nation.  It  was 
not  a great  success,  but  by 
then  Glover  was  on  bis  way. 
He  was  constantly  in  demand 
whenever  directors  wanted  a 
tough,  working-class  charac- 
ter. built  like  a tank  but 
capable  of  displaying  an  inner 
sensitivity. 

On  television  he  was  one  of 
three  Leeds  miners  in  Peter 
Ter  son's  memorable  trilogy, 
The  Fishing  Party.  Three  For 
The  Fancy  and  Shakespeare 
Or  Bust  For  a while  he  was 
also  Ronnie  Barker's  cell- 
mate in  Porridge.  And,  in  the 
theatre,  Glover  became  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  new 
school  of  regional  realism.  He 
was  one  of  the  rugby  league 
players  in  David  Storey’s  The 
Changing  Boom  at  the  Royal 
Court  and  a revolutionary 
chef,  reminding  us  that 
Labour’s  dream  of  the  new  Je- 
rusalem had  been  indefinitely 
postponed,  in  Stephen  Lowe's 
Touched,  directed  by  Richard 
Eyre  at  the  Nottingham 
Playhouse. 

Much  of  Glover’s  best  work 
In  the  theatre  was  done  for 
BUI  Bryden’s  famously  earthy 
Cottesloe  company  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  the  late 
1870s  and  early  1980s.  He  was 


Brian  Glover  tn  1874  and  tabov*)  in  parrkSge  with  Route 
Barker  and  Fulton  Maekay  Mwrecto  wrtmnww 


in  O'Neill's  The  Long  Voyage 
Home  and  The  Iceman  Cometh 
and  played  God  in  Tony  Har- 
rison's-alliterative.  working- 
class  version  of  The  Mysteries. 
It  was  Glover  who  established 
the  tone  of  the  whole  trilogy 
as,  from  the  height  of  a fork- 
lift truck,  he  announced  in 
his  richest  Barnsley  tones;  ‘1 
am  gracious  and  great,  God 
withouten  beginning.” 

IN  the  days  when  the 
single  play  was  still  a vi- 
able form,  Glover  wrote 
copiously  for  television, 
usually  In  a style  of 
comic  realism.  He  also,  as  a 
working  actor,  appeared  in 
every  kind  of  theatre:  he  did 
Shakespeare  at  Stratford, 
played  a homophobic  father 
forced  into  donning  a dress  in 
the  Palladium  version  of  La 
Cage  Aux  Folles,  was  the 
Sheriff  in  Sheffield  panto- 
mime, and  toured  the  country 
in  The  Canterbury  Tales,  as  a 
lewd  master  of  ceremonies 
looking,  as  Jack  Tinker  said, 
like  a mixture  of  Puck  and 
Bacchus. 

Glover  specialised  in  a 


bluff  bold  heartiness  and  a 
certain  kind  of  North  Country 
power  figure.  He  was  also  an 
ultra-reliable  pro  who, 
shrewdly,  knew  that  his  Tet- 
ley Tea  Folk  ads  were  his  pri- 
vate pension  scheme.  But  It 
always  struck  me  that  there 
was  more  to  Glover  than  met 
the  eye:  he  was  a kindly,  intel- 
ligent man,  who  had  lived  a 
remarkable  life  who  man- 
aged to  invest  many  of  the 
characters  be  played  with  a 
residual  goodness.  In  a news- 
paper questionnaire,  he  said 
that  be  would  like  to  be 
remembered  as  “a  devoted 
husband  and  father”.  To  the 
rest  of  us  he  will  also  be  grate- 
fully recalled  as  an  authentic, 
and  very  good,  working-class 
actor. 

He  is  survived  by  a daugh- 
ter from  his  first  marriage 
and  by  his  wife,  Tara  and 
their  son. 


Well— I BUngtoo 

Sir  Richard  Eyre  writes:  If S 

as  hard  to  imagine  a world 
without  Brian  as  it  is  to 
imagine  a world  without 


weather  — not  that  there  was 
anything  unpredictable  or 
unchangeable  or  inconstant 
about  him.  He  was  all  sun- 
shine: warm,  bright  and  in- 
domitably cheerful.  He  was 
lured  into  acting  by  Ken 
Loach  and  then  plucked  out 
of  teaching  to  appear  in  Ter- 
ence Rattigan’s  play  The 
Quest  Of  The  Nation  at  the 
Haymarket.  playing  Hardy  to 
Ian  Holm's  Nelson.  “Imag- 
ine.” be  said  to  me  when  I 
first  met  him  in  Edinburgh  in 
19«0.  “me  on  a stage  with  Ian 
Holm.  Not  bad  that.”  And 
then  he  cracked  his  pink 
watermelon  smile,  which  lit 
up  his  face  like  a child  with  a 
new  bicycle. 

He  never  lost  his  innocent 
pleasure  in  being  paid  to  do 
something  which  he  regarded 
as  an  unexpected  (and  even 
undeserved)  privilege.  He  al- 
ways underrated  himself  as 
an  acton  within  his  range  he 
was  invariably  intelligent, 
unaffected,  droll  and  broad, 
without  losing  his  surprising 
natural  delicacy.  You  could 
say  Brian  was  larger  than  life 
or,  more  accurately . you 


could  say  life  was  smaller 
than  Brian. 

He  was  large,  sometimes 
loud,  and  often  boisterous, 
but  everything  he  did  was 
touched  with  grace.  He  was 
very  well  read.  He  collected 
antiques.  He  wrote  well  — TV 
plays,  screen  plays  and  Jour- 
nalism. He  was  always  on  the 
lookout  for  "the  good  earner”, 
and  he  found  it  in  his  column 
for  the  Yorkshire  Post  in  the 
constantly  touring  produc- 
tion of  The  Canterbury  Tales , 
and  in  becoming  the  voice  of 
Tetley's  Teabags  playing  the 
professional  Yorkshlreman,  a 
stereotype  which  he  recoiled 
from  in  life. 

What  remains  of  Brian  is 
love,  certainly,  but  also  fun. 
No  one  could  tell  a better 
anecdote  and  no  one  could 
resist  Brian,  seismic  with 
laughter,  tears  pouring  down 
his  pink  cheeks,  as  he  added 
yet  another  detail  to  yet  an- 
other epic  tale  oT  comic  folly. 
A few  days  ago.  a mutual 
friend  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  fought  Jack  Pye,  a leg- 
endary Hull  wrestler.  "Oh 
yes,"  said  Brian,  "he  got  me 


In  a clinch  and.  whisper*! 
'mind  me  back”*.  And  then 
he  shook  with  taught*!',  a* 
always  like  a giant  jolly 
cherub. 

If  you  bad  seen  Brian  in 
The  Mysteries  playing  God. 
you  would  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  Divine  Being 
was  an  open-hPiUled  York- 
shlreman very  like  Brian 
Glover,  but  yuu  would  be 
forced  to  wonder  why  such  an 
apparently  benign  Being 
could  deprive  us  uT  tlie  eum- 
panv  of  a man  who  enriched 
the  ’lives  of  everyone  he  ever 
met. 

Keo  Loach  write  n The  suc- 
cess of  Kes  owes  much  to 
Brian  Glover's  performance 
as  the  PE  teacher.  Barry 
Hines,  the  writer,  had  sug- 
gested him  for  the  port.  At  the 
time  Brian  was  teaching 
English  at  a neighbouring 
school  in  Barnsley-  It  was  his 
interplay  with  the  Imy*  that 
made  it  work  so  well.  He  had 
a great  sense  of  ftm  lutt  he 
played  the  part  dead  straight. 
His  comedy  was  best  when  he 
played  U straight. 

IN  those  days,  he  proba- 
bly liked  to  think  of  him- 
self as  a wrestler  who 
taught  in  the  day.  There 
was  an  innocence  about 
him;  a simplicity  in  his  work, 
tt  was  very  direct  ami  there 
was  no  guile.  After  all.  hi'  had 
a teacher's  technique,  nut  an 
actor's. 

While  we  were  filming,  he 
had  been  on  holiday  with  his 
family  in  France,  and  he  laid 
us  he  had  gone  to  one  of  those 
hole-fn-the-ground  rural 
toilets.  In  mid-perfonmuire, 
he  had  damaged  his  knee, 
couldn't  stand  up  and  had  to 
be  helped  out.  When  he  came 
back,  he  sold  he  couldn't  go 
on  with  tho  filming.  But  he 
did,  hopping  nB  over  the  foot-. 


! h,Ul  pitch,  a bkndHpt  round. 
! his  knee. 

J wiiat  was  interesting  was 
j seeutK  hint  work  with,  that 
« group  of  hoys,  nearly  00  of 
’ them,  in  Hie  film  He  had  such 
fun  with  them,  but  he  .cun- 
milled  them  (mi.  It  nmaina 

one  our  best  ntemortea. 

Qury  Stayer  Write*  From  the 
moment  /.**»  the  Put  Farmer 
was  first  conceived,  Brian 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind 
as  tiu'  bullet-headed  fanner 
Within  minutes  of  storting 
rehearsal*  he  had  us in 
st  itches  » we  tried  to  work 
out  how  a pig  farmer  woukt 
go  Jewish  How  loud  should 
the  Oy!  be.  How  raised 
should  he  the  hands.  "You 
can  never  he  loo  subtle, “ he 
said  to  me. 

But  why  did  he  agree  to 
work  on  Lean  •—  a film  with 
no  guaranteed  payment  with 
a budget  smaller  (so  he  told 
me)  Hum  his  personal  fee  for 
Aliens  31  That  is  when*  he 
was  subtle.  Despite,  appear- 
.■wires,  he  was  a gentle  soul. 
A kindly  man.  Old  fashioned 
Kurds  maybe,  but  for  an  old 
f.LslitontHl  friend.  He  was  al- 
ways Urn  own  we  hod  In 
mind  to  play  Eric  in  Stiff 
Upper  Lips.  I .sent  him  the 
script.  "Bloody  hysterical." 
he  said  "Bloody  Puttnam 
won't  bloody  like  U though.” 

His  last  words  to  me  were 
spoken  after  a screening  or 
the  film  in  Bradford.  He  wits 
already  ill  but  had  the  cour- 
age of  a Hon.  "I’ll  bloody  go 
to  every  bloody  cinema 
within  the  Mas  every  bloody 
night.  Gary.  Don't  you 
worry.”  It  was  sincerely  sold 
and  followed  by.  a typical 
Glover  cackle.  I'll  bloody 
miss  you. 


Brian  Glover,  actor,  writer, 
wrestler,  bom  April  2.  1934; 
died  July  24.1897- 


Dr  Trudie  Berger 


Speaking 
in  tongues 


TRUDIE  Berger,  who 
has  died  aged  87,  will 
be  remembered  by 
generations  of  lan- 
guage students  at  York  Uni- 
versity, particularly  by  the 
postgraduates  to  whom  she 
taught  Italian  to  O-level  stan- 
dard in  a matter  of  weeks. 

Berger  was  a classroom 
teacher  pure  and  simple,  and 
during  her  time  at  the  lan- 
guage teaching  centre  at 
York  she  refused  all  invita- 
tions to  contribute  to  aca- 
demic journals  or  write 
books,  despite  the  obvious 
success  of  her  lauguage- 
teaching  method.  It  was. 
however,  her  annual  crash 
course  In  Italian  for  intend- 
ing language  teachers  which 
brought  her  national 
publicity. 

Students  on  the  one-year 
Post-Graduate  Certificate  of 
Education  course  were 
required  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage from  scratch  as  part  of 
their  training.  They  arrived 
at  York  two  weeks  before  the 
beginning  of  the  October 
term,  and  working  in  one 
huge  class  — Trudie  always 
said  the  bigger  the  class  the 
more  she  liked  it  — by  No- 
vember they  were  ready  to 
take  Italian  O-leveL  Nobody 
ever  failed  the  exam  and 
most  gained  A grades. 

Trudle’s  teaching  method 
was  instinctive,  owing  noth- 


ing to  text  books  or  theory. 
She  furnished  her  classroom 
with  artefacts  and  pictures 
from  Italy.  In  this  “cultural 
island"  only  Italian  was 
spoken,  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  roars  of  laughter. 
From  the  first  day,  written 
work  was  set  to  reinforce  the 
learning,  so  that  within  a few 
days  students  were  writing 
their  tutor  long  letters  in  Ital- 
ian. using  phrases  from  the 


Trudie  Berger’s 
teaching  method 
was  instinctive, 
owing  nothing  to 
text  books  or 
language  theory 


Italian  stories,  love  songs 
and  proverbs  that  she  had  in- 
troduced them  to. 

Many  students  went  with 
Trudie  to  the  Perugia  sum- 
mer school  where  she  taught 
each  year  and  of  which  she 
became  a leading  light  They 
were  thus  well-equipped  to 
introduce  Italian  in  the 
schools  in  which  they  began 
to  teach,  often  as  a sixth-form 
option. 

Trudie  Berger  was  bom  in 


Austria  but,  because  of  her 
family's  Jewish  connections, 
she  left  the  country  at  the  age 
of  18.  After  eight  years  in 
Italy,  where  she  took  a 
degree  and  mastered  Italian, 
she  came  to  London.  She  had 
great  difficulties  getting  a 
job,  working  first  as  a house- 
cleaner  and  later  as  a shop 
assistant  until  after  years  of 
poverty,  she  was  appointed  to 
teach  German  at  the  girls' 
grammar  school  In  Keighley, 
before  moving  to  York.  There 
her  natural  gift  for  communi- 
cating to  others  her  single- 
minded  enthusiasm  for  lan- 
guage learning  was  given 
free  rein. 

Such  Leisure  as  Trudie 
allowed  herself  was  spent 
learning  new  languages.  To 
her  friends  it  seemed  that  she 
learned  a new  language 
every  year.  Though  she 
□ever  wrote  about  her  meth- 
ods of  language  teaching, 
they  have  not  been  entirely 
lost.  They  are  being  further 
developed  by  a former  col- 
league at  York,  and  her  self- 
less disciple  and  faithful 
friend,  Salvador  Ortiz  Car- 
boneres.  senior  tutor  at  War- 
wick University. 

Trudie  was  more  than  a 
charismatic  language 
teacher.  She  was  always  ac- 
cessible to  students  offering  a 
shoulder  to  cry  on,  as  well  as 
wise  lessons  drawn  from  her 
own  life.  At  York,  too,  she 
was  happy  to  be  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  large  congregation  at  her 
requiem  mass  bore  witness 
to  the  affection  in  which  she 
was  held  by  everyone  who 
knew  her. 


Eric  Hawkins 


Trudie  Berger,  language 
teacher,  born  February  12, 1910; 
died  July  4, 1997 


Rear-Admiral  Peter  Cray 


Guardian  of  the  convoys 


EAR- Admiral  Peter 
Gray,  who  has  died 
aged  85,  served  in  de- 
iyers  in  all  Euro- 
pean naval  theatres  of  the 
second  world  war  and  played 
a prominent  part  in  one  of  the 
conflict's  most  significant 
convoy  battles. 

He  was  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant of  toe  convoy  escort 
HMS  stork  shortly  after  war 
broke  out,  covering  merchant 
shipping  on  toe  exposed  east 
coast  of  England  until  di- 
verted to  the  botched  British 
intervention  in  Norway  in 
spring  1940. 

The  sloop,  working  with  the 
destroyer  Wolverine,  rescued 
a battalion  of  Irish  Guards  in 
15  minutes  as  their  troopship 
burned  and  sank  under  them 
with  toe  loss  of  their  com- 
manders. The  700  soldiers, 
with  all  their  kit,  lined  up  as 
if  on  parade  to  await  their  sal- 
vation. Stork  was  toe  last 
ABied  warship  to  leave  Nor- 
wegian waters  in  June  1940 
and  Gray  was  awarded  toe 
DSC. 

Stork  went  back  to  east- 
coast  convoy  duty  until  she 
was  badly  damaged  in  an  air 
attack.  After  repairs  she  was 
transferred  to  Western  Ap- 
proaches Command,  escort- 
ing ocean  convoys  in  the 
North  Atlantic  in  1941.  Gray 
became  acting  skipper  toot 
summer  when  his  captain  suf- 
fered a breakdown.  A new  one 
was  appointed  in  September 
— Captain  “Johnnie"  Walker, 
the  best  escort  leader  of  the 
war  — who  was  now  to  com- 


mand toe  36th  Escort  Group 
as  well  as  toe  Stork.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  group  was 
ordered  to  escort  homeward- 
bound  convoy  HG  76,  made  up 
of  32  ships,  from  Gibraltar. 

The  group's  normal 
strength  of  two  sloops  and  six 
corvettes  was  boosted  by  a 
small  aircraft-carrier  plus 
three  destroyers,  two  more 
sloops  and  three  corvettes, 
the  strongest  escort  assigned 
to  any  convoy  thus  far.  The 
Germans  assembled  at  least 
10  U-boats  and  six  Kondor 
long-range  bombers.  A 1 0-day 
battle  ensued,  toe  most  in- 
tense struggle  over  a single 
convoy  of  the  entire  war. 

The  escorts  sank  two  U- 
boats  on  December  17  in  pro- 
longed chases.  The  carrier’s 
fighters  fended  toe  Kondors 
off,  but  two  days  later  the  de- 
stroyer Stanley  was  torpe- 
doed and  sunk  by  U 574. 
Walker  depth-charged  the 
submarine,  forcing  it  to  sur- 
face and  toe  U-boat  and  Stork 
then  circled  each  other,  the 
sloop  too  dose  to  be  aide  suffi- 
ciently to  depress  her  guns. 
The  crew  was  reduced  to 
swearing  — apart  from  Lieu- 
tenant Gray,  wbo  manhan- 
dled a machine-gun  on  to  the 
bridge,  cleared  toe  conning 
tower  with  a hail  of  shots  and 
thus  enabled  Walker  to  haul 
off  and  ram  toe  submarine. 
Gray  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches. one  of  five  such 
awards  he  won. 

HG76  lost  two  merchant- 
men, one  destroyer  and  the 
carrier  but  destroyed  four  U- 


boats  — indudlng  that  of  a 
leading  "ace"  — and  two  Kon- 
dors, damaging  a third.  The 
Germans  gave  up  when  long- 
range  RAF  Liberator  bombers 
appeared,  their  first  interven- 
tion in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  which  they  would  even- 
tually clinch  victory. 

Gordon  Thomas  Secombe 
Gray,  who  preferred  to  be 
known  as  Peter,  was  bom 
into  a Northamptonshire 
brewing  family.  As  a mid- 
shipman he  served  in  Medi- 
terranean Fleet  battleships. 
By  1936  he  was  a lieutenant 
on  the  cruiser  Durban,  serv- 
ing off  Palestine  during  the 
Arab  Revolt.  He  won  his  first 
"mention"  when  he  took  a de- 


Gray . . . naval  commander 


tachment  of  ratings  with 
naval  guns  ashore  to  rein- 
force British  troops.  He 
served  on  a gunboat  in  tlw 
Yangtse  in  1937  before  return- 
ing home  to  earn  his  pilot's 
wings,  a qualification  he 
never  used. 

Gray  was  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  seagoing  career  m de- 
stroyers and  other  small 
ships.  He  got  his  first  com- 
mand early  in  1942.  the  new 
Hunt  Class  destroyer  Bads- 
worth,  in  which  he  saw  ser- 
vice in  toe  North  Atlantic,  the 
Arctic  and  the  Mediterranean 
during  toe  struggles  for  Malta 
and  Sicily.  He  next  com- 
manded the  destroyer  Lamer- 
tan  in  Italian  waters. 

Afer  the  war,  he  skippered 
four  destroyers  and  after  an 
interlude  as  executive  officer 
of  Lord  Mountbatten*s  Medi- 
terranean flagship  and  as  a 
staff  officer,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  fifth  flotilla  of 
four  frigates  in  the  rank  of 
captain,  serving  at  Suez  dur- 
ing the  1956  action.  He 
resigned  when  it  became 
clear  that  he  could  not  hope 
for  another  seagoing  com- 
mand. He  and  bis  wife.  Sonia, 
whom  he  married  in  1939, 
then  took  up  sailing  on 
Europe's  inland  waterways. 
He  leaves  a son  and  a 
daughter. 


Dan  van  dar  Vat 


Peter  (Gordon  Thomas  Se- 
combe) Gray,  naval  commander, 
bom  December  20.  1911;  died 
June  12, 1897 


Birthdays 


Sally  Beauman.  writer.  S3; 
Clive  Bradley,  chief  execu- 
tive, Publishers'  Association. 
63:  Louise  Brown,  world's 
first  test  tube  baby.  19:  James 
Butler,  sculptor.  66;  Nicole 
Parhl.  fashion  designer,  51; 
Lady  Good  hart,  principal. 
Queen’s  College.  Londou.  58; 
Prof  William  Nlblett,  educa- 
tionist, 91;  Margaret  Puxon, 
barrister  and  gynaeocologist. 
:fi:  Prof  Lord  Renfrew  of 
Kaimsthorn.  archaeologist 
Master.  Jesus  College.  Cam- 
bridge. 60:  Brian  Hobson, 
military  historian.  71;  Annie 
Ross,  singer,  67. 

Death  Notices 

MANOUKMN.  Varantett.  Utcd  MiOMfilr  al 
fKinie  on  July  »nh.  Funeral  at  MortiMa 
Crematorium  3l  I AJpm  cn  WodrtBMar  July 
5Nh  Family  fkMcni  only  poosc  out  cona- 
tions may  Du  nude  to  one  of  her  Vtvourito 
ctunim  UNICES.  Gieunpooce  or  SHEL- 
TER AH  enouilna-  L)  Cu-cpiiraiivn  Funoirvi 
Services.  IK  Kino  St.  Mamranramitn. 
London  WS  0TU1  74a  MB? 

SCMWAR2.  Victor,  died  suoduniy  on  Zfrd 
or  use  lain 


ImW.  WOMirOd  opndtaUiar  at  Ottvior  on 
Raptw!  Family  fawns  only,  donation 
dosifvd.  to  SHELTER.  Nabonel  Campatg 


July  T9R7  BelnvBd  Hiatund 
Mary  ooaroK  Fattier  oi  Etena  and  tho  late 
' ‘ ' "ior  o»  Ottvior  and 
if 

...  . Campaign 

lor  trw  Mqmettfw  All  eruiuirtaa  rowmana 
tho  cay  and  ttma  al  itw  tun«a!  and  ail 
donations  to.  Go-opotnove  Funeral  Sonrtco. 
Manchester  toad.  Heaton  Chapel.  Stock- 
part.  SK4  5DH  tel.  OI61-CO-OB1B. 
scuu-  Martorttt  Theme,  wfle  ot  the  hue 
Alton  Stun,  eetovM  roomer  of  Andrew. 
Arae-LowM.  Philip  and  Claire,  grand- 
raafher.  teacher  end  Mona  to  many,  aed 
On  July  30  1997- 

WAHBECK.  David  (Mbchaq,  aged  » 
venra  aed  aflat  a inert  Ulneaa  on  Strd  July 
193?  Service  to  be  hM  at  GoMera  Green 
0 annual  rum  on  Thursday  3i«  Jury  at 
Jnapm  toflowed  by  a parly  at  Hro  usual 
pU»  bom  iflppm  Enquiries  to  J M Ken- 
yon |0171'7»44S3SL 


bi  MemorSam 

HIGH.  Sergeant  George  Henry  iSth  East 
Vorksfure  Reotmenl}.  Killed  m me  First 
&Wte  i*  Alemetn  on  July  25  ISC 
Afwsje.  renwndMied 

■Ta  place  your  announcement  Mepnone 
U1.-I  :t3  «*?  01  la*  0I7T  7ta  41M  between 
9am  and  Spin  kknvF  n 


Jackdaw 


Whistlestop 

tour 

WE  are  assured  Spanish  fish- 
ermen called  Pedro  do  it— 
“always” . In  America, 
dwarves  do  it — in  mines.  In 
England,  workmen  do  it  It 
was  hearing  a Spaniard  in 
Spain  doing  it  the  other  week 
that  made  me  notice  that  the 
lower  classes  here  are  not 
whistling  any  longer  (I  hadn't 
noticed  till  then.  > 

Idon’t  mean  wolf-whis- 
tling, which  recent  press 
reports  say  the  Building 
Trades  Association  is  about 
to  ban  because  of  sexual 
harassment  I mean  tune 
whistling.  So  it  might  have 


been  going  on,  or  rather  not 
going  on,  a long  time.  But 
there's  no  doubt  of  it  Since  I 
noticed,  I've  checked  the 
places  where  it  used  to  hap- 
pen, and  it  isn’t  happening. 
You  can  hang  about  under  a 
ladder  with  a chap  op  it  paint- 
ing a window,  peer  under  a 
car  where  another  chap  is 
lying  on  his  back  on  one  of 
those  trolley  things,  follow 
the  postman,  or  even  venture 
into  an  allotment,  and  you 
won't  catch  a note,  not  so 
much  as  a canary ’s  bleep,  not 
a single  siffie. 

Whistling  is  an  odd  thing 
in  terms  of  class.  It  is  not,  for 
instance,  like  spitting. 
Middle-class  people  strongly 
disapprove  of  spitting  who- 
ever is  doing  it,  and  that  in- 
dudes foreigners,  even  when 
they  accept  it  among  them- 
selves and  in  their  own 
country.  In  these  terms,  whis- 
tling is  atfhe  opposite  end  of 
the  spectrum.  Middle-class 
people  do  not  whistle,  at  least 
in  public.  It  is  not  for  them. 

But  they  are  perfectly 
happy  for  workmen  to  do  it 
Indeed,  they  have  come  to  ex- 
pect it  of  them.  It  gives  us, 
perhaps  quite  wrongly,  toe 


impression  that  "they”  are 
happy  going  about  their  jobs, 
it  plays  to  a feeling,  again 
possibly  quite  incorrect,  that 
their  working-class  life  is 
rather  carefree  and  easy-go- 
ing compared  to  the  worries 
of  the  middle-class  office, 
something  to  whistle  about. 
The  workers  are  no  longer 
whistling  while  they  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spectator. 

Glad  in  the  lab 

WE  no  longer  regard  scien- 
tists as  worthy  but  boring 
people  who  do  tedious,  repeti- 
tive work  in  laboratories,  or 
dull,  bearded  creatures  in  an- 
oraks. chipping  away  at  dull 
rocks.  We  no  longer  presume 
to  think  that  science  is  uncre- 
ative,  or  somehow  less  signifi- 
cant, in  toe  end,  than  the  work 
of  non -scientists,  who  devote 
themselves  to  really  impor- 
tant questions  like  adultery 
and  toe  meaning  erf  life.  But 
there  is  still  a great  divide 
between  science  and  toe  hu- 
manities, or  at  least  between 
those  who  write  about  them. 

The  great  difference  be- 
tween toe  two  cultures  is  that 
science  and  science  writing. 


are  Ml  of  optimism,  whereas 
the  humanities  are  essen- 
tially tragic.  Even  the  most 
pedestrian  scientific  maga- 
zine is  fall  of  excitement 
about  toe  future;  science  is 
about  constant  development, 
inventiveness,  hope  and  pos- 
sibility of  great  things  ahead. 
It  is  full  of  the  joy  of  discov- 
ery. the  energy  of  intellectual 
effort,  and  a sense  of  common 
purpose  among  scientists  all 
over  the  world.  The  human- 
ities, by  contrast— the  con- 
temporary novel,  for  example 
— are  pessimistic,  self-doubt- 
ing and  negative,  as  if,  to  bor- 
row a phrase,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  remarkable  beneath 
toe  visiting  moon. 

Life,  the  universe  and  science 
in  Literary  Review. 


Hotpot 


ONE  of  toe  more  interesting 
cultural  phenomena  In  Wash- 
ington DC  these  days  is  the 
success  of  a shiny  new  Cali- 
fornian-based eatery  called 
Wrap-Works.  More  than  six 
months  after  the  restaurant's 
opening,  queues  of  custom- 
ers, the  faithful  and  the  curi- 
ous, spflloutside  its  tall  glass 


doors  every  noon-day.  The 
food  is  fast  and  neat  and  in- 
triguing in  its  eclecticism: 
Japanese  soba  noodles,  Kung 
Pao  chicken,  blackened  cat- 
fish mixed  with  mango  salsa, 
an  rolled  into  technicolour 
tortillas.  The  cheerful  and 
many-hued  baristas  insist 
that  you  not  call  these  snacks 
burritos. 

“Wraps”  is  the  preferred 
term,  toe  proper  de-ethnicised 
label  for  such  resolutely 
multi-ethnic  fare.  As  patrons 
order  their  Tahi  peanut 
chicken  and  Chinese  salad 
wraps,  they  often  marvel  at 
the  food.  They  should:  this  is 
more  than  a triumph  of  good 
cheap  eats.  It’s  a truimph  of 

toe  melting  pot  an  edible 

shrine  to  post-cultural  struc- 
turalism, the  new  soul  food 
for  a happy  polyglot  society. 
Awaytoacountry'sheartis 
through  its  stomach,  says  Net o 
Republic. 

Moor  is  less 

GROUSE  moors  should 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see ... — or  so  popular  per- 
ception would  have  us  be- 
lieve. But  now  a band  of  con- 


verts are  advocating  that 
small  is  beautiful  If  stubble 
or  pasture  is  visible  nearby, 
it  is  no  longer  something  at 
which  to  sniff. 

Even  the  experts  admit 
that  diminutive  moors  have 
much  to  recommend  them. 
Such  is  toe  demand  for  toe 
sport  of  shooting  grouse  that 
there  is  a growing  queue 
wishing  to  buy  a moor .. . 
Perhaps  one  of  the  real  bene- 
fits of  a small  moor,  insuring 


COUNTp  LI  Ft 
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Big  grouse . ...  Country  Life 


continuity  of  skill  and  inter- 
est is  the  introduction  of 
small  shots.  A large  double- 
gun  shoot  is  intimidating  for 
a beginner  — the  younger 
someone  starts,  the  better  he 
or  she  are  likely  to  be.  Tlie 
etiquette,  which  centres 
round  safety,  can  be  gently 
taught  duringn  senson  of 
walking  up  with  the  beaters. 
A callow  shat  will  be  over- 
awed by  the  sight  of  sn  grouse 
flying  straight  at  h ira.  He  is 
much  more  likely  to  succeed 
if  there  are  only  one  or  two  - 

birds  at  which  to  shoot. 

Once  the  young  gun  has  de- 
veloped into  an  experienced 
shot,  he  will  be  invited  to 
days  on  n grouse  moor,  or  to 
pheasantand  partridge 
shouts.  He  would  not  expect 
to  shoot  both  on  the  someday 
unless  he  had  a moor  that  was 
small  enough  to  access 
quickly  for  just  one  drive, 
is  small  bcauft/uf,  wonders 
Country  Life. 

Timebomb 

MANY  years  ago.  an  engi- 
neer explained  to  me  the  dif 
fere  nee  between  human  and 
computer  behaviour.  "If  you 


give  £1  to  young  John  and  ask 
him  to  go  and  buy  a loaf  of 
bread,  hewiU  go  to  tbe  shop, 
buy  the  loaf  of  bread  and 
bring  back  the  change,  if  you 
could  ash  a computer  the 
same  thing,  it  would  go  to  the 
shop,  buy  the  loaf  and  wait 
there.”  Sadly,  artificial  intel- 
ligence has  not  progressed  a 
Spent  deal  since  then.  It  is 
true  that  many  software  pro- 
granimi*!  con  non  draw  in- 
ferences from  context  and  act 
accordingly;  hut  when  there 
fa  no  context,  we  should  not 
bo  surprised  if  I he  system 
cannot  cope.  And  it  is  this 
lack  of  context  — to  this  case, 
the  failure  to  inform  comput- 
ers of  a basic  assumption 
about  the  date  --  that  lies  be 
hind  what  fa  known  os  the 
year  a.uuo  problem,  or  the 
Millennium  bomb. 

Prospect  un  thejhultxqfboth 
man  nnd  machine. 

Jackdaw  taints  jewels.  Kami 
jnckdaw'a  gimrdim.m.uk,; fax 
0 1 ?I- 71 3 4366;  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Quantum.  ijaFarrtngdan 
Road.  London  fiC/fl  «SR 
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Horton  shunted  into  action 


home  bells 


A A 


Simon  Brnih 
Industrial  Editor 

BRITISH  Telecom’s 
regulator  yesterday 
clamped  new  restric- 
tions on  the  priva- 
tised company  to  ensure  the 
interests  of  .UK  consumers 
are  not  swept  aside  as  it  pur- 
sues its  ambitious  expansion 
plans  overseas. 

The  move  comes  amM  con- 
tinuing deep  concern  in  the 
City  that  BT’s  planned 
£12  billion  merger  with  MCI, 
America’s  second  biggest 
long-distance  operator,  could 
land  the  group  with  expen- 
sive liabilities  or  even  cdt- 
Japse. 

Those  feelings  now  appear 
to  be  partly  shared  by  the  tel- 
coms  watchdog,  OfteL 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  merger 
was  rocked  when  MCI  reveal- 
ed that  its  losses  from  trying 
to  break  into  the  local  US 
phone  market  could  double 
this  year  to  $800  million  and 
, rise  even  higher  in  1996. 

Boa  Crulckshank,  the  di- 
rector general  of  OfteL  stres- 
sed that  the  global  expansion 
of  BT  was  “natural”  and 
“welcome”. 

But  be  said  he  needed  to  be 
sure  that  the  privatised  com- 
pany did  not  shirk  Its  domes- 
tic obligations. 

As  part  of  a new  licence 
condition,  he  will  insist  that 
BT  directors  provide  evi- 
dence each  year  that  they 
have  not  compromised  BTs 
ability  to  serve  the  UK  mar- 
ket 

. They  will  be  forced  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a certificate 
stating  they  have  done  noth- ! 
big  to  Jeopardise  the  provi- 
sion and  financing  of  telecom 
services  at  home. 


The  regulator  will  also  have 
the  power  to  insist  on  an 
auditors  report  from  BT  prov- 
ing it  -has  the  necessary  sys- 
tems in  place  for  the  certifi- 
cate to  be  produced. 

The  news  greeted  BT  as  it 
was  unveiling  an  important 
new  partner  to  its  Ttaiia^ 
Joint  venture.  Alba  com,  i 
which  is  bidding  to  tyke  up  to  | 
15  per  cent  of  the  Italian  mar- 
ket by  2007  and  be  the  nwlp  1 
challenger  to  state-owned  Te- , 
lecom  Italia. 

State  on  group  ENI  will  I 
take  a 35  per  cent  stake  to  join  { 
the  partnership,  which  al- 
ready Involves  BT  and  the 
Banco  Nazionale  del  Lavoro, 
sharing  a 45.5  per  cent  stake, 
and  Mediaset  with  19.5  per 
cent 

BT  said  it  was  disappointed 
at  the  regulator’s  decision, 
saying  the  market  and  compe- 
tition would  ensure  that  it 
maintained  a powerful  pres- 
ence in  the  UK,  the  wmw> 
source  of  its  profits. 

A spokeswoman  said  foe 
company  is  investing 
£3  billion  a year  in  the  . UK 
and  had  pot  £32  billion  of  in- 
vestment into  its  hnmft  mar- 
ket since  privatisation  in 
1984. 

The  regulator  had  consid- 
ered taking  an  even  tougher 
line  with  the  rapidly  expand- 
: ing  BT,  which  has  joint  ven- 
tures in  IS  countries,  distri- 
bution deals  in  a furth- 
er 27  and  has  set'  its  sights 
on  becoming  one  of  the 
top  three  Mwwms  companies 
in  the  world  with  its  MCI 
deal.. 

One  option  bad  been  to  put 
a duty  on  BT  to  secure  ade- 
quate resourcing  of  the  UK 
business,  but  Mr  Cruick- 
shank  rejected  this  as  being 
excessively  intrusive- 
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A sceptical  Jimmy  Knapp,  right,  looks  on  yesterday  as  Sir  Robert  Horton  tries  to  improve  Rail  track’s  image  at  the  annual  shareholders*  meeting  photograph:  martin  argles 

RaiNrack  vows  to  speed  up  crash  compensation 


Kaltti  Harper 
Transport  Erfltor 

■■hAILTRACK’S  chair* 
Uman,  Sir  Robert  Hor- 
■ Mton.  yesterday  prom- 
ised that  the  company  would 
speed  up  moves  to  deal  with 
compensation  claims  from 
railway  accident  victims. 

The  pledge  followed  pro- 
tests at  foe  company's  annual 
shareholders'  meeting  and  in- 
tervention by  transport  min- 
ister Glenda  Jackson  over 


RaOtrack’s  treatment  of  vic- 
tims of  three  rail  accidents  at 
Bexley,  Stafford  and  Watford 
aver  foe  past  18  months. 

The  accidents  led  to  foe  loss 
! of  three  lives  and  almost  100 
j injuries.  But  the  cumbersome 
! compensation  system.  In  an 
industry  fragmented  by  pri- 
vatisation, has  produced 
lengthy  delays  while  lawyers 
decide  who  should  accept  the 

M«mp_ 

Sir  Robert,  who  feced  criti- 
cism from  several  sharehold- 
ers at  the  inerting  in  London,. 


said  he  had  received  a letter 
from  Ms  Jackson  about  foe 
Stafford  train  crash  caused  by 
a fhulty  axle  18  months  ago. 
Residents  at  the  scene  of  foe 
amirient  are  still  trying  to  ob- 
tain damages. 

Stafford’s  Labour  MP, 
David  Kidney,  explained  that 
the  residents  had  modest 
rialmg  for  wimpwiMtinn,  but 
nobody  had  so  far  accepted 
liability  and  no  money  had 
been  paid. 

“Railtrack  made  all  sorts  of 
reassuring  promises  at  foe 


timt>  of  foe  crash,  but  since  | 
then  had  not  given  a jot  of 
help,”  Mr  Kidney  said.  1 

Sir  Robert  said  be  would  be 
bringing  together  all  inter- 
ested parties  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  foe  issues. 

The  chairman  also  apolo- 
gised to  businesses  affected 
by  foe  Bexley  accident  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  a freight  train 
fell  off  a viaduct,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  co-operation. 

John  Messenger,  who  owns 
one  of  foe  businesses,  said:  “It 
was  a miracle  no  one  was 


killed.  My  business  is  one  of 
many  to  be  out  of  pocket  by 
thousands  of  pounds.” 

The  meeting  was  told  that 
before  foe  industry  was  priva- 
tised, British  Rail  always  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  an 
accident  as  soon  as  it 
occurred. 

Jimmy  Knapp,  leader  of  the 
Rail,  Maritime  and  Transport 
Union,  said  that  fragmenta- 
tion had  given  individual 
companies  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  their  responsibilities  to 
victims.  The  break  up  of  the 


industry  allowed  companies 
to  procrastinate,  Mr  Knapp 
said  as  he  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  review  the  manner  in 
which  payments  were  made. 

David  Collins,  a solicitor 
representing  35  victims  from 
the  Watford  crash,  argued  for 
a tightening  of  legislation. 
“Those  who  were  injured  feel 
that  they  have  been  shabbily 
treated  by  a privatised  Indus- 
try more  interested  in  passing 
foe  buck  than  its  own  respon- 
sibilities over  safety,”  Mr  Col- 
lins said. 
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butler  I 


Una  Saigol  amid  the  members  at 
Nationwide^  annual  stocktaking 


: : * .yr«*  *• 


MICHAEL  Hardem,  un- 
deterred by  his  failure 
to  win  a seat  on  the 
! Nationwide  board,  yesterday 
! promised  to  try  harder  in 
r next  year’s  elections  at  Brit- 
1 ain’s  largest  building  society. 

The  freelance  butler  said  he 
; would  expand  his  campaign 
to  get  mutually  owned  organi- 
- Mtirnw  to  convert  to  banking 
status,  generating  big  payoffs 
to  their  present  owners  when 
the  societies  became  quoted 
companies. 

He  said  that  he  plans  to  pur- 
sue tile  Britannia  and  Brad- 
ford & Bingley  societies  for 
windfaH  conversion  payouts 
next-  ■ : 

Speaking  after  the  Nation- 
wide annual  shareholders* 
meeting  at  a London  hoteL  Mr 


Hardem  blamed  press  cover- 
age for  hiB  defeat  in  Wednes- 
day’s poll,  when  he  attracted 
the  lowest  number  of  votes 
and  his  fellow  carpetbaggers 
were  spumed  by  a three-to- 
ane  majority  of  savers  back- 
ing the  official  candidates  in 
favour  of  continued  mutual 
ownership  of  foe  society. 

Although  Mr  Hardem  bad 
said  he  would  address  the 

meeting,  the  freelance  butler 

walked  out  halfway  through, 
citing  boredom.  He  now  in- 
tends to  spend  August  sailing 
round  the  SrfHy  isles. 

He  said:  *T  plan  on  hiring  a 
few  pirates  in  Penzance,  mak- 
ing a conquest  there,  and  then 
return,  with  more  refined  ar- 
guments, to  tackle  the  Nation- 
wide again.” 


Several  Nationwide  mem- 
bers voiced  their  appreciation 
of  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
which  overwhelmingly  fa- 
voured continued  mutual 
I ownership,  allowing  the  soci- 
I ety  to  continue  Its  claims  that 
it  offers  Its  customers  better 
interest  rates  on  savings  and 
mortgages 

One  member,  Reg  Williams, 
urged  other  members  to 
remember  the  history  of  the 
Nationwide  society,  once  part 
of  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment. 

Mr  Williams  said:  “I  only 
hope  the  Building  Societies 
Association  win  bring  in  a 
law  which  prevents  carpet-  ■ 
baggers  from  wasting  foe  so- 
ciety’s time  in  fighting  for 
conversion.” 

Charles  Nunneley,  the  Na-  i 
tfonwide  nhatrm^n,  said  that 
efforts  would  be  made  to  stop 
members  who  Joined  it  from  I 
“coming  into  the  front  room  , 


and  dashing  away  with  the 
femily  silver”. 

Nevertheless,  he  warned: 
"We  can't  ask  people  coming 
into  our  branches  if  their 
money  is  red-hot  and  if  they 
are  carpethaggers.” 

Lord  Taylor  of  Blackburn,  a 
Labour  peer  and  Nationwide 
member  who  was  attending 
the  society’s  meeting,  said  he 
had  tabled  a question  in  foe 
Lords  next  Thursday  about ! 
methods  of  preventing  simi- 
lar carpetbagging  raids. 

Chief  executive  Brian  i 
Davis  repeatedly  stressed  I 
throughout  foe  meeting  that  i 
although  the  Nationwide  had 
received  a number  of  merger 
offers  from  “friendly  vul- 
tures” in  foe  weeks  running 
up  to  foe  vote,  it  had  no  in- 
tention of  converting  and 
would  remain  a mutual 
building  society  owned  by  its 
investing  and  borrowing 
members. 
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Blunder  means 
dating  service’s 
number  is  up 


Wembley  scores  £1 5m  own-goal 


Pam  AMU neon 

Telephone  watch- 
dogs have,  shut  an 
“adult  dating”  service 
that  handed  out  a woman’s 
number,  causing  her  to  be 

pestered  by  men  she  did  not 

know.  The  Manchester 
woman,  who  had  never  had 
any  contact  with  the  se*> 
vice,  received  “a  number  or 
telephone  calls",  the  regu- 
lator of  premier  lines,  lo 
stis,  said. 

Dates  UK  Ltd  of  Salford 
has  been  barred  from  oper- 
ating until  it  can  Tueet-  lo- 
ads rules.  As  well  as  giving: 
out  the  woman’s  number, 
the  service  foiled  to  meet 
Icstis’s  technical  standards, 
the  regulator  said. 

An  Icstts  spokesman  said 
the  watchdog  had  been  un- 
able to  find  out  why  her  the 
woman's  number  was  given 
to  callers,  a spokesman 
said. 

It  was  unsure  whether 
the  service  had  been  jick* 
Ing  numbers  out  of  the  air, 
or  whether  the  woman’s 
number  had  been  «*nfesed 
with  someone  else’*,  what- 


ever the  reason,  giving  out 
numbers  through  a dating 
service  1st  against  Testis 
rules.. 

Other  oases  In  the  regula- 
tor’s July  report  Included: 

• An  £800  One  for  foe  oper- 
ator ofa  number  advertised 
in  Yellow  Pages  as  a central 
call  point  for  people  who 
wanted  to  find  their  near- 
est emergency  doctor  or 
dentist  .Callers  were  direc- 
ted to  premium-rate  num- 
bers and  were  eventually 
advised  to  ring  a mobile 
number,  which  was 
switched  off,  “At  no  point 
were  callers  given  informa- 
tion on  emergency  medical 

or  dental  treatment," 

• A £5,000  fine  for  the  pro- 
viders of  a service  foxing 

information  on  repossessed 
properties.  Xcstis  said  the 
description  was  mislead- 
ing. because  not  all  the 
properties  were  repos- 
sessed and  some  “were 
being  marketed  hy  other  es- 
I tate  agents  who  had  not 
1 ejyen  - - • permission  to  ad- 
vertise them".  »»  “J 
service  prevknuOy  had  been 
found  to  have  given  out  in- 
correct information.  .. 


JoDa  Finch 


THE  fin uncial  turnaround 
at  Wembley  stadium  was 
dealt  a Mow  yesterday  as 
it  emerged  that  the  company 
faces  a bill  of  more  than 
£15  million  for  an  American 
legal  dispute. 

The  case,  which  involves  a 
former  US  subsidiary  of 
Wembley,  has  readied  in  a 
-damages  award  of  $22.75  mil- 
lion (£13.6  minion)  and  legal 
costs  of  £2  million  to  date. 
Wembley  cannot  appeal 
against  the  award  as  it  was 


, reached  by  arbitration,  but  a 
spokesman  said  the  firm 
I hoped  to  negotiate  a reduced 
settlement 

The  full  damages  and  costs 
are  only  slightly  less  than  the 
£17.1  million  profit  the  com- 
pany achieved  last  year  — - 
when  it  was  able  to  pay  Its 
first  dividend  for  four  years 
— and  are  almost  two  thirds 
of  the  £25  mflUnn  profits  ana- 
lysts expect  for  this  year. 

Wembley  bad  appeared  to 
be  back  on  finawrfai  track 
after  requiring  a £120  million 
restructuring  to  restore  sta- 
bility two  years  ago.  The 


news  comes  only  two  weeks 
after  the  group  revealed  that 
its  plans  to  rebuild  Wembley 
as  Britain’s  sew  national  sta- 
dium — with  the  aid  of  £100 
million  lottery  money  — bad 
fallen  drastically  behind 
schedule.  The  delay  Is  such 
that  Wembley’s  hopes  of  host- 
ing the  lucrative  World  Ath- 
letics Championships  in  four 
years’  time  have  been  dashed. 

Finance  director  Nigel  Pot- 
ter yesterday  said  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  1896  ac- 
counts for  the  award  because 
of  uncertainty  about  the  case. 
Only  a £L25  million  provision 


was  made,  to  cover  Wem- 
bley’s legal  costs.  That  has 
now  been  exceeded. 

The  case  centred  on  a dis- 
pute between  the  PTC  ticket- 
ing agency  once  owned  by 
Wembley  and  Movietone,  a 
rival  New  York-based  agency. , 
The  two  firms  struck  a coop-  j 
e ration  deal  in  1992,  but  in  I 
1994  Wembley  sold  PCC  to  yet 
another  agency  — Ticketmas- 
ter.  Mr  Potter  said  Ticketmas- 
ter  had  “frustrated  the  opera- 
tions” of  Movietone. 

Movietone  took  legal  action 
for  damages  and  lost  profits 
against  PCC. 


Cookson  reshuffle 
may  cost  £2m 

THE  joint  managing  director  of  Cookson,  the  group  whose 
products  range  from  flower  pots  to  computer  parts,  Is  to  leave 
the  firm  with  a pay-offlikely  to  be  almost  £2  million. 

Don  Canderi’s  departure  comes  as  part  of  a boardroom 
reshuffle  at  the  conglomerate,  which  also  sees  the  retirement  of 
chairman  Robert  Mai  pas.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  the  current 
chief  executive,  Richard  Oster.  Mr  Carden's  fellow  joint  man- 
aging director.  Steve  Howard,  will  become  chief  executive. 

The  management  shake-up  was  announced  as  Cookson 
reported  better-than-espected  first-half  profits  of  £85.4  minion, 
up  from  £69.2  million  a year  ago. 

Mr  Carcleri,  a US  citizen,  earned  £940,000  last  year  and  had  a 
two-year  contract  He  headed  Cookson's  electronics  division, 
which  provides  parts  for  computer  and  mobile  phone 
manufacturers,  and  will  leave  the  company  on  December  31. 

— Julia  Finch 

Strike  threat  at  Barclays 

BARCLAYS  Bank  is  feeing  the  threat  ofa  twtxlay  strike  by  some 
of  Its  workers  in  apay  dispute.  Leaders  of  the  Banking  Insurance 
and  Finance  Union  (Bifu)  will  decide  over  the  next  few  days 
whether  tosanctfana  walkout  followings  53per  cent  vote  for 
action  among  the  union’s 7,000 members  in  the  bank. 

Meanwhile,  leaders  of  another  union,  UNIFI,  will  try  to  resume 
talks  with  the  bank  after  its 30.000 members  at  Barclays  narrowly 
voted  againsta  strike  but  by  two  to  one  backed  other  forms  of 
Industrial  action.  The  unions  complain  that  a new  performance- 
linked  pay  deal  will  freeze  the  salaries  of 25,000  Barclays  work- 
ers.— PA 

Longbridge  gets  new  Mini 

THE  new  Mini  is  to  be  built  at  Rover's  Longbridge  plant  it  was 
confirmed  yesterday.  The  decision  helps  safeguard  the  15,000 jobs 
at  the  Birmingham  site  where  the  current  Mini  is  made. 

Rover  Group  chairman  Walter  HasseQcus  said:  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  acceptance  [on  Wednesday]  by  associates  of  the 
recently  negotiated  three-year  pay  deal,  together  with  progress 
made  with  trades  unions  on  changes  to  wooing  practices,  were 
significant  factors  influencing  the  decision." 

Production  of  the  new  Mini  is  not  expected  to  start  until  the  end 
of  the  decade.  The  company  intend  to  turn  out  about  100,000 new 
Minisayear. 

At  the  height  of  the  car’s  feme,  as  many  as  350,000 Minis  were 
being  produced  a year.  Annual  production  Is  now  down  to 
about  20.000  and  total  sales  have  passed  the  five  minion 
mark.— PA 


Nuclear  power  on  brink 


m 


Waste  watchdog  fears  for  Sellafield  jobs 
and  industry’s  future,  writes  Paul  Brown 
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Government  indeci- 
sion over  the  treatment 
of  nuclear  waste  is 

ja^pprriisitig  the  flxtUTS  Of  the 
nuclear  power  industry  and 
thou  sands  of  jobs  at  the  Sefla- 
field  reprocessing  works  in 
Cumbria,  the  official  watch- 
dog on  radioactive  waste 
waned  yesterday. 

The  Radioactive  Waste  Ad- 
visory  Committee  said  nu- 
clear policy  had  been  thrown 
into  question  by  the  Tory  de- 
cision before  the  election  to 

halt  plans  tor  an  underground 
damp  at -Sellafield.  - 
The  watchdog  threw  the 
future  of  Nirex  into  further 
doubt  by  saying  the  industry’s 
waste  company  was  the  wrong 
organisation  to  solre  the  prob- . 


Ian  of  highly  trade  atomic 
waste.  It  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  start  again  from 
scratch,  asking  if  ministers 
still  Savoured  deep  disposal. 

hi  a potential  blow  to  Brit- 
ish Nuclear  Fuels,  the  com- 
mittee said  spent  nuclear  £Uel 
could  in  future  be  classified 
as  waste,  rather  than  as  part 
of  a recycling  process-  This 
would  threaten  Imports  of 
spent  ftieltothe  controversial 
Thorp  reprocessing  plant 
A new  formula  for  defining 
waste  includes  the  test,  of 
whether  imparted,  spent  fiirt. 
once  reprocessed,  will  be  re- 
used. If  there  is  no  use  for  the 
recycled  plutonium  and  ura- 
nium, the  committee  suggests 
that  it  should  be  classified  as 


waste  — which  it  would  be 
illegal  to  import  under  exist- 
ing rules. 

Andrew  Blowers,  a commit- 
tee member  and  Professor  of 
Social  Sciences  at  the  Open 
University,  said  that  “with  a 
I stroke  of  the  pen”  the  Govern- 
j ment  could  change  the  fece  of 
: the  industry-  The  committee 
was  concerned  that  the  UK 
could  become  the  world's  de- 
pository for  nuclear  waste  by 
I default.  A strict  timetable  for 
the  return  of  waste  must  be 
adopted  and  adhered  to. 

Sir  Gordon  Beveridge,  the 
chairman  and  vice-chancellor 
of  Queen’s  University,  Bel- 
fast, said  It  was  not  for  the 
committee  to  say  Nirex 
should'  be  disbanded,  but  for 
Its  shareholders  and  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try. Scientific  data  collected 
by  Nirex  should  be  preserved 
for  use  by  its  successor. 
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CBI  issues  export  warning 


Charlotte  Denny 


THE  Bank  of  England 
was  faced  with  one 
of  its  most  acute 
policy  dilemmas  of 
the  decade  yester- 
day when  consumer  confi- 
dence took  another  leap  while 
exporters  indicated  they  were 
more  despondent  about  pros- 
pects now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  1980/81  recession 
under  Margaret  Thatcher. 

With  the  pound  continuing 
to  rise  against  other  leading 
currencies,  manufacturers 
served  notice  on  the  Govern- 


ment that  jobs  and  production 
would  suffer  if  the  Bank 
raises  interest  rates  next 
month,  as  expected,  to  stifle 
consumer  spending. 

As  the  chemicals  group  ICI 
warned  that  the  strong  pound 
had  cost  it  £90  million  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  industry 
leaders  said  another  Interest 
rate  hike  would  push  up  the 
pound  further,  causing  more 
damage  to  the  export  sector. 

The  decline  in  export 
orders  has  yet  to  show  up  in 
the  monthly  trade  data, 
which  yesterday  recorded  the 
smallest  deficit  for  over  two 
years.  But  analysts  warned 


that  the  gap  would  widen  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year 
when  orders  fed  through  into 
output  The  Bank  will  con- 
sider interest  rates  next  on 
Augusts 

Unveiling  its  quarterly  sur- 
vey of  the  state  of  manufac- 
turing, the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  said  the 
June  Budget  should  have 
been  used  to  slow  down  con- 
sumer spending. 

The  CBI  made  It  dear  an- 
other rise  in  base  rates  from 
the  current  level  of  6.75  per 
cent  would  be  “most  unwel- 
come” to  exporters.  Chief 
economist  Kate  Barker  said: 


The  Bank  must  look  beyond 
the  consumer  boom  to  the  out- 
look facing  manufacturing.” 

Andrew  Buxton,  chair  of 
the  CBI's  economic  affairs 
committee,  said:  The  survey 
results  clearly  show  a sharp 
dichotomy  in  the  economy, 
with  domestic  demand  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  white  export 
orders  and  confidence  in  the 
longer-term  prospects  are 
clearly  being  hit  by  the 
strength  of  sterling.” 

Manufacturers'  export 
orders  aver  the  past  four 
months  fell  at  the  fastest  rate 
since  October  1991  while  do- 
mestic orders  rose  at  the  fast- 


est rate  since  April  1995,  ac- 
cording to  the  CBL 

Flrms  expect  overall  de- 
manrf  to  grow  more  strongly 
over  the  next  four  months  due 
to  rising  domestic  orders, 
while  exports  are  expected  to 
continue  foiling. 

Despite  the  strength  of  the 
pound,  Britain’s  trade  perfor- 
mance improved  in  May.  The 
trade  gap  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  narrowed  to  £500  mU- 
lion,  according  to  data 
released  yesterday  by  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics. 

Imports  foil  U per  cent 
from  April's  record  levels  to 
£143  b Alton  white  exports. 


Taking  a pounding 


Pound,  trade  Pessimism  in  export 

weighted  sector,  balance 

exchange  rate.  iR-i  cca'c' 
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SIB  toughens 
rogue  trader 
policing  rules 


Dan  Atkinson 


CITY  executives  would 
be  made  personally  res- 
ponsible for  preventing 
Barings-style  rogue  trading 
under  a blueprint  published 
yesterday  by  the  Securities 
and  Investments  Board,  the 
chief  regulator. 

Banks  and  broking  houses 
would  have  to  draw  up  a risk- 
management  plan  identifying 
managers  responsible  for  spe- 
cific activities. 

The  SIB  also  ordered  mem- 
ber firms  to  ensure  that  bo- 
nus arrangements  “cannot 
corrupt  the  integrity  of  the 
firm  or  any  of  its  systems  and 
controls". 

The  regulator  is  responding 
to  fears  of  “moral  hazard”  — 
“star”  traders  seeking  to  safe- 
guard their  bonuses  by  mak- 
ing wild  gambles  with  their 
firms'  money. 

Board  sources  said  firms 
would  not  have  to  file  their 
risk-management  plans  with 
the  SIB  hut  the  regulator 
would  demand  instant  access 
to  the  documents  if  something 
went  wrong. 

Sir  Andrew  Large,  outgoing 
SIB  chairman,  said:  “We  be- 
lieve that  the  ability  to  hold 
senior  management  to  ac- 


count personally  where  inter- 
nal controls  are  flawed  and 
investors'  assets  are  put  at 
risk  will  help  raise  stan- 
dards." 

The  SIB  said  firms  would  he 
required  to  compile  and  keep 
up  to  date  a statement  on 
their  management  structure. 
The  regulator  would  have  the 
right  to  see  it  at  all  times,  and 
it  would  have  to  show  why 
firms  believed  their  risk  con- 
trols were  effective. 

The  SIB's  new  strategy  also 
includes  an  11-point  guidance 
list  for  management.  One 
point  on  the  list  is  that  senior 
managers  should  be  aware  of 
the  level  of  risk  to  which  the 
firm  is  prepared  to  be 
exposed. 

In  addition:  a>[A  firm] 
should  ensure  that  each  of  its 
senior  managers  is  made 
clearly  aware  oC  and  ex- 
pressly accepts,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  responsibil- 
ities expected  of  him". 

On  pay  and  bonuses,  the  list 
says  a firm  “should  design,' 
build  and  use  its  operating  ar- 
rangements (including  remu- 
neration and  bonus  or  other 
incentive  systems)  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  that  they 
cannot  corrupt  the  integrity 
of  the  firm,  or  any  of  its  sys- 
tems and  controls.” 


1)  Hedging:  Selling  fixture 
foreign  currency  income  be- 
fore it  has  been  earned.  Com- 
panies that  took  out  a cur- 
rency hedge  at  prevailing 
exchange  rates  a year  ago,  for 
example,  can  sell  earnings  in 
German  marks  at  230  to  the 
pound,  rather  than  today's 
3.06.  That  represents  a saving 
of  almost  £9  million  on  every 
DM100  milllnn. 

Bating:  very  effective  in 
the  short  run  but  less 
effective  and  more  expensive 
the  longer  the  strength  of 


Pop  star 
goes  it 
alone  on 
the  Net 


sterling  persists  as  those  who 
provide  the  other  end  of  the 
transaction  catch  on. 

2)  Making  workers  redun- 
dant Offers  long-term  sav- 
ings in  exchange  for  short- 
term costs. 

Rating:  Superficially  attrac- 
tive, which  is  why  a tot  of 
companies  do  it  But  carries 
risk.  Companies  lose  workers 
they  may  need  when  sterling 
fans  and  demand  picks  zip. 
Can  also  damage  a company's 
reputation  as  an  employer. 

3)  Squeezing  suppliers.  Big 


manufacturing  companies 
may  emerge  from  the  latest 
surge  in  sterling  buying  teas 
from  fewer  domestic  compa- 
nies and  mare  dependent  an 
overseas  suppliers. 

Rating:  Similar  risk  to  cut- 
ting staff!  Valuable  suppliers 
may  have  disappeared  when 
demand  picks  up,  while  im- 
ported components  will  look 
less  pricecampedtive. 

4)  Taking  It  on  the  chin. 
Companies  can  cut  local-cur- 
rency selling  prices  in  order 
to  maintain  their  market 


reU  by  25  per  cent  to 
£14.1  billion  in  May. 

David  Walton,  of  Goldman 
Sachs,  said  the  trade  figures 
were  “excellent"  but  were  un 
likely  to  last  once  the  lower 
orders  fed  through  into  out 
put 

The  Impact  of  the  pound  on 
the  export  sector  was  high- 
lighted by  yesterday's  results 
from  ZCI  which  showed  pre- 
tax profits  of  £160  million  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  more 
than  £200  million  down  on  the 
same  period  last  year.  ICI  es- 
timates sterling’s  rise  will 
have  cost  it  £150  million  by 
the  end  of  1997. 


shares  or  they  can  maintain 
prices  but  see  volumes  fall. 

Rating:  A tricky  decision 
Cutting  margins  can  be 
short  cut  to  selling  at  a loss 
Maintaining  prices  carries 
the  risk  of  losing  customers 
who  may  never  come  back. 

5)  Cutting  and  running.  Sell 
fog  the  business. 

Rating.  Drastic  and  poten 
tially  problematical.  Needs  a 
buyer  prepared  to  offer  at 
least  a reasonable  exit  price 
and  a sensible  alternative  in 
which  to  Invest  any  proceeds. 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


THE  Artist  Formerly 
Known  As  Prince,  a risk- 
taker  in  his  art  and  per- 
sonal life.  Is  about  to  take  a 
leap  into  the  unknown  by  sell- 
ing his  music  over  the  Inter- 
net without  the  support  of  a 
record  company  or 
distributor. 

If  he  pulls  it  off,  the  move 
could  have  wide-ranging  im- 
plications for  the  record  in- 
dustry as  other  big-name  mu- 
sicians could  dump  their 
record  labels  and  sell  directly 
to  the  consumer  via  PCs. 

This  would  spell  ftuther 
trouble  for  record  companies 
like  Warner  Music,  already 
hit  by  a slump  in  music  sales. 

The  switch  to  the  Net  has 
been  pioneered  by  Todd 
Rundgren,  the  Cure  and  Trag- 
ically Hip. 

Jupiter  Communications, 
an  Internet  research  firm, 
predicts  that  by  2002  online 
sales  will  he  worth  £1.6  billion 
(£L  Allan).  “The  artist  Is  the 
brand,  not  the  record  label, 
said  Mark  Moo  radian,  a Jupi- 
ter analyst,  who  thinks  that 
online  marketing  and  distri- 
bution will  actually  be  “a  shot 
in  the  arm  for  an  Industry 
whose  growth  is  slowing.” 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,025 

Set  by  Fideiio 


Across 


4 Henry  a right  bachelor, 
alternatively  Pearl's  follower 
(6> 

6 This  deans  a spectator  (8) 

9 City  mark  of  the  sailor  (6) 

10  Lake  west  of  Cape 
Wednesday,  perhaps,  b 
material  (8) 

11  Negro  made  international  as 
judge  sometimes  (1 1) 

IS  Many  found  In  attractive 
skirt  (7) 

1 7 Take  up  telepathy  Middleton 
and  benefit!  (7) 

18  AJ  Capone  played  on  this? 

M 

22  Court  argument  certain  to 
produce  enjoyment  (8) 

23  Maybe  Siamese  gets  halt 
conscience  reminder  (6) 

24  He  keeps  servant  (8) 


25  Mouth  allowed  to  swallow 
this  glass  (6) 

Down 


1 1ndian  doctor  and 
warmonger^ 

2 Reportedly  change  a-ticle 
seen  In  holy  place  (10) 

3 Like  Robinson,  did  the 
dishes  (6,2) 

4 Moiety  returned  forthb 
player  (8) 

5 Villainous  artists  name 
unknown  (8) 

7 ft  is  paM  by  the  auditors  (4) 

8 HearforeJgn  Trtaness  (4} 

12  Final  word  heard  here?  (4,5) 

13  North  American  mutual 
thrown  out  during  harvest 
time  (8) 

14  Knowing  feeling  Is 
unmarried  (8) 

18  It  gives  roasting  to  acts 
above  the  cheap  seats  (8) 
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19  Tex  is  demure  outwardly 
with  body  odour  inside  (6) 

20  Leamington's  run  for  boxing 

21  The  French  index  b not  right 

W 


Solution  tomorrow 


© Stuck?  Then  call  orff  solutions  Ina 
on  0891  838  838.  Cans  cost  50p 
par  minute  at  aB  Ernes.  Service  aup- 
pfrsd  by  ATS 
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The  Artist  Formerly  Known  as  Prince  in  concert 
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Arnault  risks  £280m 


Opponent  of  drinks, 
merger  puts  money 
where  his  mouth  is. 

Ian  King  reports 


ERNARD  Arnault, 
chairman  of  Louis 
Vuitton  Mo£t  Hennes- 
sey, indicated  yesterday  he' 
would  rather  face  losses  of  al- 
most £300  million  than  see 
Guinness  and  Grand  Metro- 
politan's record  £24  billion 
merger  go  ahead. 

Launching  his  long-awaited 
City  charm  offensive,  Mr  Ar- 
nault — whose  group  is  Guin- 
ness and  GrandMetis  biggest 
single  shareholder  — qgiri  he 


would  block  any  attempt  to 
proceed  with  the  deaL 
Assuming  Guinness  and 
GrandMet  Shares  would  Hose 
the  20  per  cent  gains  made 
when  the  merger  was  an- 
nounced, LVMH  would  suffer 

losses  of  at  least  £280  million. 

Guinness  and  GrandMet 
accused  Mr  Arnault  of  resort- 
ing to  desperate  tactics  to 
force  his  way  into  the  deaL 
Mr  Arnault  said  that  even 
though  LVMH  owned  only 
11.06  per  cent  of  GrandMet  — 
against  the  25  per  cent  needed 
to  hlock  the  merger  — he  bad 
the  support  of  enough  Grand- 
Met shareholders  to  win. 
Asked  if  he  would  black  the 
deal  even  at  a cost  to  LVMITs 
GrandMet  stake,  Mr  Arnault 
said:  “I  am  never  happy  to  see 


the  price  of  shares  going 
down,  hut  we  are  prepared  to 
do  what  is  required." 

However,  Mr  Arnault  said 
he  was  prepared  to  compro- 
mise on  his  plan  for  a three- 
way  merger  of  LVMH’s 
drinks  aim,  Moet  Hennessey, 
with  those  of  Guinness  and 
GrandMet 

He  would  back  an  Immedi- 
ate merger  of  Mo£t  Hennessey 
with  Guinness  and  GrandMet 
if  the  pair  guaranteed  to  de- 
merge Burger  King,  Guinness 
Brewing  and  Pillsbury  from 
the  combine  eventually. 

Mr  Arnault  also  said  he 
was  prepared  to  compromise 
on  his  original  demand  for 
LVMH  to  have  a 35  per  cent 
stake  in  the  £15  billion  drinks 
group  created  by  such  a deaL 
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Notebook 

Sir  Colin  leads 
from  the  front 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Shareholders  in  en 
gineering  group  Stebe 
have  good  reason  to  be 
cheered.  After  the  departure 
from  the  chair  of  Barrie 
Stephens,  arguably  one  of 
Britain's  most  creative  indus- 
trialists of  the  last  two  de- 
codes, they  are  to  set  Sir 
Colin  Marshall  as  a replace- 
ment from  January  l,  1998. 

Or  should  they  be?  Sir 
Cotin  b»  not  without  other  in- 
terests. He  remains  at  the 
helm  of  British  Airways,  al 
though  It  has  not  been  notice- 
able during  the  recent  Indus 
trial  dispute  when  cbler 
executive  Robert  Ay  ling  has 
mode  the  public  running. 

If  being  chairman  of  Brit- 
ain’s premier  airline  were  not 
enough,  he  Is  also  deputy- 
chairman  of  one  of  the  UK's 
top  three  companies,  British 
Telecom,  which,  is  currently 
engaged  In  putting  together 
the  largest  merger  In  Anglo- 
American  corporate  history. 

Indeed,  according  to  BT,  Sir 
Colin  was  one  of  three  direc- 
tors, along  with  Sir  Peter 
Bonfleld  and  Keith  Oates,  rep- 
resenting BT  at  talks  with 
would-be  partner  MCI  in 
Washington  DC  on  July  9, 
when  they  were  told  of  MCl’s 
expensive  difficulties  in 
launching  Into  local  phone 
markets. 

The  trio  then  Qew  back  to 
London  for  a meeting  of  the 
BT  board  on  July  10  — per- 
haps the  most  critical  meet- 
ing in  the  company’s  history 
— the  very  same  day  that 
flight  crew  unions  were  tak- 
ing industrial  action  at  BA. 

This  might  seem  enough 
responsibility  for  any  top  in- 
dustrialist: handling  a major 
industrial  dispute  and  merger 
crisis  But  not  Sir  Colin.  He  is 
also  non-executive  chairman 
of  Inchcape,  the  struggling  in- 
ternational trader. 

But  for  a superman  of  Sir 
Colin’s  stature  this  is  noth- 
ing: there  is  also  his  position 
as  director  of  HSBC  defini- 
tively the  UK’s  largest  com- 
pany — currently  engaged  in 
a high-risk  acquisition  pro- 
gramme in  Latin  America  — 
just  as  investors  are  showing 
signs  of  nervousness  about 
emerging  markets.  After  this 
lot,  not  to  mention  his  job  as 
CBI  president,  running  Stebe 
with  a turnover  of  a mere 
£2.6  billion  and  some  complex 


technologies,  will  be  a mere 
bagatelle. 


Pinning  the  blame 

IT  IS  always  mightily  conve- 
nient for  the  City  firm  if  the 
mistakes  can  be  pinned  on 
one  person,  rather  than  the 
institution  itself  or  its  manag- 
ers. This  is  the  rusty  chain 
that  connects  Nick  Leeson  at 
Barings  with  Peter  Young  at 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell 
and  Kyriacos  Fapouis  at  Nat- 
West  Markets. 

Stage  left  alter  the  Securi- 


ties nnd  investment*  Board, 
with  a big  new  unhurmucra- 
tte  IdM.  In  Us  view,  scalar 
managers  must  take  responsi- 
bility for  what  Is  going  on  be- 
low them.  It  sounds  obvious 
really,  except  at  Barings  and 
in  the  pensions  nUs  setiina 
cases  lines  of  responsibility 
proved  so  blurred  it  was  al 
must  impossible  to  determine 
where  they  led  to. 

Under  the  new  SIB  pro- 
posal, managers  will  be 
required  to  assign  a risk  rat- 
ing to  each  activity  carried 
our  by  a regulated  firm  and  to 
have  a designated  manager 
whose  duty  It  will  be  to  en- 
sure that  (he  risk  levels  arc 
not  exceeded.  If  a bank  de- 
rides to  enter  a new  form  of 
trading,  tike  trading  In.  inter- 
est rate  swaps,  then  there  will 
need  to  be  a manager  who  has 
assessed  the  risks  and  as- 
signed responsibility. 

This  will  be  largely  an  In- 
ternal matter  for  the  firms 
concerned:  the  SIB  has  no  in- 
tention of  asking  banks  or  se- 
curities houses  to  supply  this 
Information  to  the  regulators 
automatically. 

What  they  are  asking  Is 
that  there  are  clear  lines  of 
control  and  an  understanding 
of  risk  in  each  of  the  compa- 
ny's businesses,  of  which 
management  at  the  highest 
levels  Is  fully  aware.  Where 
something  goes  wrung,  the 
documents  containing  thts 
data  will  be  among  the  first 
Inspected  by  the  regulators  as 
they  seek  to  establish  respon- 
sibility. 

All  of  this  seems  an  emi- 
nently sensible,  tow-cost  way 
of  proceecding.  If  there  is  a 
scandal  however.  It  Is  that 
some  of  the  best-paid  execu- 
tives In  Britain  have  In  the 
past  shown  a cavalier  ap- 
proach to  risk  management 
nnd  control,  damaging  the  in- 
terests of  alt  stakeholders. 


French  polish 

Aerospace  executives 
in  Europe  must  be  near 
tog  despair  with  the  new 
French  government.  One  min- 
ute the  Jospin  administration 
is  acknowledging  the  need  for 
a restructuring  of  the  aero- 
space and  defence  industry 
within  a European  context. 
The  next,  it  appears  deter- 
mined to  obstruct  any  such 
moves. 

The  best  gloss  that  can  be 
put  on  defence  minister  Alain 
Richard's  claim  that  he  would 
like  to  keep  Aerospatiale  in 
the  public  sector  is  that  it  will 
allow  the  company  to  concen- 
trate, with  its  partners  In  the 
project,  on  converting  Airbus 
into  a conventional  corporate 
structure. 

But  what  kind  of  progress? 
The  other  Airbus  partners, 
principally  British  Aerospace 
and  Daimler-Benz  Aerospace, 
are  now  looking  at  what 
should  be  a conventional  cor- 
porate structure  but  one  In 
which  the  French  state  owns 
more  than  a third  of  the 
shares. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  believe 
such  a structure  would  work 
if  the  managers  arc  allowed  to 
manage.  France,  however,  is 


hardly  going  to  stand  idly  by 
if  such  management  means 
factory  closures  and  Job 
losses.  Airbus  is  in  danger  of 
swapping  one  Increasingly  in- 
adequate structure  for  an- 
other. 


Moscow  dumps  top 
London  bankers 


lan  King 


OSCOW  Narodny 
Bank,  the  London  op- 
eration controlled  by 
Russia's  central  bank,  has 
replaced  Us  two  top  execu- 
tives following  an  investiga- 
tion into  its  activities  by  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Moscow  Narodny*s  former 
chairman,  Yuri  Foletaev,  and 
its  former  chief  executive,  Al- 
exander Semikoz,  relin- 
quished their  posts  on  Tues- 
day, although  both  remain 
directors  for  the  time  being. 

The  changes  were  de- 
manded by  the  Russian  cen- 
tral bank,  which  owns  89  per 
cent  of  MNB,  and  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Inquiry. 

Mr  Somtkoz  has  been 
replaced  by  Igor  Souvorov, 
previously  general  manager 
of  MNB's  Singapore  branch, 
with  a brief  to  introduce 
tighter  financial  controls. 

Moscow  Narodny's  general 
manager,  Derek  Fanner  — 
whose  position  is  also  thought 
to  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
central  bonk  — remains  in 


place.  The  changes  come  after 
an  intensive  review,  which  it- 
self followed  a Bank  of  Eng- 
land inquiry  into  MNB's  trade 
finance  department,  as  the 
Guardian  disclosed  last 

month: 

The  Bank,  which  was 
alerted  by  MNB.  sent  a team 
of  nine  — backed  by  external 
accountants  — to  took  into 
transactions  by  the  depart- 
ment, including  one  In  which 
MNB  allegedly  tost  £10  mil- 
lion backing  a US  company 
trading  in  frozen  chickens. 

At  the  titan  of  the  Inquiry, 
one  member  or  staff  In  the  de- 
partment was  suspended  on 
full  pay,  and  last  night  MNB 
said  he  remained  suspended. 

Announcing  the  changes, 
MNB  said  the  decisions  to 
remove  Mr  Semikoz  and  Mr 
Poletnov  hod  been  made  on 
the  recommendation  Of  the 
Russian  central  bank,  adding 
that  tho  British  banking  au- 
thorities hod  been1  Informed. 

it  said:  “The  review  of 
MNB's  management  has  been 
undertaken  to  enhance  the 
Bank’s  activities,  to  more 
closely  define  its  development 
strategy  nnd  to  strengthen  In- 
ternal controls." 


